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PREFACE 


The following essay is a tranalalion of the late Professor G. Buhler’s original 
German treatise entitled “Ueber das Iieben des Jaina MSnches Hemachandra, des 
Schulers des Devachandra aus der Vajra^hha,” which appeared in the Denlcschrijlm der 
pliilosophiscMiislonschen Classe der haUerlichcn Akademie der MHssenschaJlen, Vienna, 
vol. xxxvii ( 1869 ), pp. 171-258.* BUhler’s treatise has since* remained the most authentic 
and thorough biographical statement on the life of Hemacandracarya ( 1088®-117 3 A. D. ), 
the most eminent Jaina (Svetambara) monk and polymath of mediaeval Gujarat. A 
shrewd and talented exponent of his faith, Hemacandra won himself an undying name 
in the history of Jainism. He wielded great influence over Jayasimha Siddharaja (A. H. 
1094-1143), one of the mightiest monarchs of Gujarat, and actually converted his 
successor, king Elumarapala, so that the Jaina religion gained a firm footing in Gujarat, 
which has not been shaken as yet. Hemacandra was, moreover, one of the greatest 
Indian scholars of all time, whose vast learning and literary labours are sufficient to secure 
him an honoured place in the history of Indian Philology. His life should indeed 
ho of great appeal and interest, not only to the students of Jainism but also to 
those of Sansiiib literature and of ancient Indian history and culture, None would 
therefore dispute the desirability of rescuing Buhler’s masterly treatise on the life of 
Hemacandra from the almost obsolate files of the above-mentioned Viennese journal and 
of presenting an English version of the same so as to attract a wider circle of readers. 


It only remains for me to perform the very pleasant task of expressing my deep 
gratitude to Muni Jinavijayaji and to Sjt. Bahadur Sifighjt SifighI, the editor and tho 
founder of the Singhi Jaina Scries, fop their kind and helpful interest in my humble 
literary activities. I am also specially indebted to Professor Dr. M. 'Wintemitz, who 
not only has kindly written tho Foreword to this work but has also carefully read tho 
printed forms in advance and suggested improvements, most of which are incoporated 
in tho Errata, To my friend and colleague, Professor Krishna Kripalani, B. A., 
Bar-at-Iaw, my thanks arc duo for his kindly going through tho MS. with me. 


Vldyftl>li&raD5, 
VlsTi-Bliarfttl, I 
SANTINIKETAN, ( 
July, I93G, J 


M. P. 


1 Slmsltaoeonilj kIso Ita-nti as a leperale repriot. 

2 Soa al*o T. ZaeharUe, Die ind. JTCrlerbwher ( — L 3b [1897]), pp. 30-35; 11. Jacob! 

DDE, toL tI, p. 691 j J, Ilertcl, £rzahlunyen out I/emaeandrai ParWitfaparean, 

Leipzig (1903), Elnleltoog, pp. 1-5, 

3 According to Jaeobi’i caleolallon tbe birtlidato of Hemacandra would bo tbo lit December 

loss A D., lee Ilertel, p. 1, n. 2. * 



PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


Professor George Biihler -was ono of those great Gennan scholars to whom 
largely goes tho credit for the devolopmont of the science of Indology. His whole life was 
dedicated to tho study and research of ancient Indian history and literature. Indian 
archeology and epigr-aphy are greatly indebted to this scholar for his contributions. 
Ho brought to bear upon these subjects a trained and nnhiassed mind. His study of the 
history and literature of the Jaina religion was specially painstaking and sympathetic. 
Prof. Herman Jaoobi'dorircd groat support from tho researches of Dr. B Uhl er in 
refuting thefiowot Prof. UVebor that Jainism was merely a sect of Buddhism and 
in establishing the antiquity and tho independance of Jainism ns a religious sect. Dr. 
Buhl Ur’s researches on the Jaina stupa at Mathura and inscriptions thereon deserve 
special mention. 

He was the first scholar to discuss critically and exhaustively, as far as the material 
available to him allowed, the life and times of Homacandra-one of tho greatest figures 
of tho Jaina. Church. Dr. B U h 1 o r when an officer in tho Bdncational Department of tho 
Bombay Government had rare opportunities of visiting and examining some of tho famous 
Jaina Bhandars of Gujrat and Rajputana. These investigations provided him with 
ample material which enabled him to prepare tho present study on Homacandra. Ho 
possessed that acumen and insight which made him appreciate the proper historical value 
of such Prabandha works as the Prabhdvakacarita and the Prabandhacintdma^i, 

Tho present study on the life of Homacandra was first published in German 
language about fifty years back. Since that time much now material has been discovered 
which throws considerable light on tho problems which were then obscure to this learned 
scholar. 


Tho material on which ho had to roly was then only in the form of MSS. which 
were defective in many ways. Most of it is now more or less critically edited and 
published. All tho works of Homacandra himself were also not available to him in 
properly edited and printed form. So it is but natural that in tho light of this new 
and moro adequate material some discrepancies should be diicovetcd in this learned study. 
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Of the new material, that luis been diacovered ainco Dr. B i.ilBcr pub|i>licd bis 
study, the of Somaprabhacury a aliould I>o mentioned f?rst. 

This work was completed in the year V. S. 12-il A.D. 1185) that i« eleven years after 
the death of Hemacandra. It was composed and fmifhed by Somaprabhucurya 
while residing at Apahillapurn in the vcimii ( that is the residence ) ofllie poet- 
laureate Sripala. Three disciples of Hcmacatulrn-namely Mahendra mtsni, 
Vardhamana muni and Gupacandra gani-had attended to it v.*it!5 great interest ms 
it was being read to them. The first copies of the work were prepared by the order of 
Abhayakumarn-a leading rich citizen of Apalii! la pii ra ami a ravounlo of 
Ku marapalo. Thus this book is the work of n contemporary learned man wiio wom in 
close contact of Hcmacandra and his pupils and devotees. Though this work i.^ volumi* 
nous, unfortunately it does not give as much infonnation about the 1 i vc.s of 3v u m u ra p 5 1 a 
and Hemacanra os to satisfy our expectations. However whatever information it 
gives is quite reliable and of first clas.s historical importance. Dr. B U h i e r was altogether 
unaware of this work. 


Next to this comes the 3fohardjapar<7jai/ni nataka of Yasah pala n contemporary 
of Hemacandra and Kumfirapfila. Dr. BlUilcr was aware of this drama and 
had taken notice of it, but it appear.? he had not liimsclf gone tlirongh this work. If he 
had availad himself of both thc.se work.? ho would liavc been able to give a more nceurato 
and satisfactory account of the conversion of K urn lira pa la by Hemncandrrn 

In addition to these two lileraiw works wo have been fortunate enough to 
discover other historical rcferonce.s which help ns in under.stsnding more clearly nnd 
definitely matters which were regarded by Dr. B Uhl or ns doubtful or incapable of a 
consistent explanation. For example, take the year of the conquest of. IilTilavn bj 
Siddharaja. Now we have discovered certain colophons at the end of 2^rSS. which help 
us in settling this question. Again Dr. Buhlcr ha.s raised many doubts as to the 
reliability of the evidence -which goes to .sho-iv the infiuonco of other learned Jaina Acaryas 
on Siddharaja ( Chapb. IV p. 33 ). These doubts get solved by the jpra^asd of V. S. 
1193 at the end of the 3IwiisitvratccsicdmicaHtc( of Candrasiiri which Is published in 
the fifth report of Prof. Peterson(pp. 7-1 8 ). 


It appears that Dr. Buhler could not go through all the works of He mac a* 
n dr a carefully. Otherwise some of the mistakes could have been avoided. For example 
B iih 1 e r says “In none of his works, known so far, does Hemcandra give the name, 
of his teacher, although ample opportunity should have been ofibred for the same.” (p. 10) 
It is rather strange that Dr. Buhler should pass such a remark. In fact, in the 
Trisasti^aldJidp>urusacarUra from whose 10th paiwan he gives copious quotations, 
Hemacandra not only refers to his Guru but says that it was through his prasada 
( blessings ) that he could be so rich in learning.^ As Dr. B il h 1 e r probably could not 


^ NTH: HTt « 'JV 11 

' ‘ioj-srafe i. 
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read this hnge'iTaina Epic by ,Hemacandrft he could nofc properly appreciate tbo poetic 
gifts of the great 5carya. Dn B U h 1 c r does nofc seem to have read carefully the Chando- 
nui/asam of Hcmacandra-a work on metrics-otherwise he would not have said that the 
work does nofc contain verses in praise of Siddharaja ( p. 36 ). The Vratti has verses 
both in praise of Kumarapala as well as SiddharSja. Dr. Bu hie r’s estimate of 
Eomacandra*s grammar is also defective. He says— “Tlie grammar does not, ifcis 
true, contain 125,000 SloJ:ci$, as Merutiiiiga would have us believe. Bnfc including tbo 
commentaries and the appendices which, in their turn, have commentaries, it has something 
like 20,000 to 30,000 Alohas” (p. 18). There is enough evidence to support the opinion of 
Horutufiga that the Siddha-Htm^t grammar consists of 125000 ^lokas. Hemacandra 
himself, wrote a Brhannydsa resembling the of Patafijali. From older 

references wo learn that this Nyusa alone consisted of 80-8 1 000 verses. Unfortunately a 
great part of this Nyusa appears to be lost. A few fragments of this Nyusa are, however, 
found in old Jaina Bhaoduras. These alono amount to about 20000 to 25000 verses. 
The SCdrapd(ha, the LcgliulthCi, tbo Brhaillhd, the Dhalupulha, the Unddipd(Jia, the 
Lifigdnutfdtana etc. of tliis grammar, which arc mostly printed and published, consist 
of no less than fifty thousand ^lokas. 

Dr. Buhlor confuses the PramdViam'imdmd of Hemacandra with the 
HiJddv&da’maTij<tri which is in reality a commentary by Halli^ona on the Anyayogo 
tyavacdiedadvdtriixdikd^h hymn of 32 vcrscs-by Homcandra. This Pramd^amtmCmd 
is incomplete. There is reason to believe that this was probably bis last work. 


Thus ono finds that Dr. Buhler's account of tho life of Homaoan dr a requires 
to be revised and corrected at sorcral places in tho light of now material. I cannot givo 
here all such revisions and corrections with relevant evidence, for tho fear that it might 
double tho bulk of the volume. Again it is in tho fitness of things that I should leave 
this study which 1ms bccomo a classic on Ihc subject as it is. 


My attention was first drawn to Ibis learned study on tho life of Hemacandra 
in tho year 1015-lG when I was engaged in editing tho Kumdra^lapratihodha of 
Soraaprnbhricaryn, by my lato lamented friend Mr. C. D. Dalai the originator and 
the first editor of tho G.O.S, As I did not then know German I Iu\d to wait for two years 
before I got tlie substaneo of it at Poona through a German-knowing friend of mine. 
1 was so impreosod with its importance as a contribution on tho subject that I thought of 
getting it translated into EoglUli and published in a handy form. Incidentally Mr. 
>Ioltcand G. Kapvdi.a of Bombay, who also camo to learn of the importaneo of this work* 
«pr<»*M his deriro to defray the expenses of the translation work. I cntru«ted the work 
toMits.Kohn who is quite at homo in both German and English. Tliis translation 
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however, remained with Mr. Kapadia for a number of jeata without being publi^icd. 
I. however, desired that this valuable work should bo made accessible to scholars who 
do not know German and who are interested in the subject. During my shay at Y i.s' va- 
bhiirati ^antiniketan, I talked to my friend Dr. Mnnibhai Palo), of my 
intention. He readily agreed to prepare an English rendering of this study ami enihu- 
fiiastically carried out the work. Thus after twenty ycar.s I had the f aiisfaclion of making 
this work accessible to scholars in the English garb in the Sin'jhi Jaina rcr/c?. 

It is a matter of great pleasure to mo that the learned and famous schohir Prof, 
M. W i n te rn i tz, the worthy S'wja of Dr. B ii h lev has contributed an excc-lfeni foreword 
to this English rendering of his GttnCs work. Our best thanks* — of myself and of Babu 
Bahadursingha ji, the noble founder of this scries — arc duo to him for this kinduoaa. 


BHARATI-NIVASA, 
AHAMEDABAD, ) 


JIN A VIJAYA. 



FOREWORD 


KaUhdilasaroajiiai *‘The Omniscient of the Kali Age”, was the title given to 
the great J aina monk Hemacandra by his co-religionists, and he well deserved this 
title and his fame, on account of the astounding many-sidedness of his literary achieve* 
ments. He was indeed one of the most versatile and prolific writers, both as a poet and 
as a scholar. It is due to him that Gujarat became a main stronghold of the ^vetambara 
Jainas and has remained so for centuries, and that Jaina literature fiourlshed there 
particularly in the 12th and 13th centuries. By his influence on the two Caulukya kings 
Jayasirhha SiddbarUja, and KumUrapILla be was able to direct, in somo measure, the 
destinies and the oultural progress of his native country. But not only Gujarat and 
the Jaina community owe a great debt of gratitude to Hemacandra, he has also a place 
of honour in general Sanskrit literature as a compiler of useful and important works on 
grammar, lericograpby, poetics and metrics. 

Among his poetical works his huge epic on tho ^‘Lives of the Sixty-three 
Excellent Men” {TTxsa$Jii-S'aJd.lcdpurui(irCarita) is perhaps best known. Though not 
without merit as a work of poetry, a Mabakavya, as it is dcBcrlbcd by the author himself, 
yet its main purpose is instruction and edification. For us it is invaluable as a store- 
house of ancient legendary loro and tradition. Tho appendix to this work, tho PanVi^^a- 
Parvan, also called “Lives of the Series of Elders'* ( SJftavtmualv-Gxnta ) is even more 
important by its wealth of folklore and stories of all kinds. Ho has preserved to us many 
popular proverbs, and in one of his stories even folk-songs in dialect. 

As a devout Jalnaho also composed some hymns of praise (jSfoira 5 ). His 
*'Hymn to the Passionless (Mabavira)”, tho Vitaragailolra, is at the same time a 
poetical manual of the Jaina religion. 

Hemacandra is always moro of a scholar and a moralist than a poet, though 
not without tnsto and considerable skill in the uso of tho Kavya stylo. This is also 
shown by his didactic poem, the YogaifSstra, consisting of a text in simplo dlokos and a 
commentary in tho stylo of ornate poetry, containing also stories. 

As a poet, os a historian in some way, and as a grammarian, all at tho same 
time, Hemacandra proved himself in the <mt cpio poem Kumdrapola-Carita, also known 
as DvgS^raya-Kuvgaf because it is written in two languages, Sanskrit and Prakrit, Tho 
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poem describes tbe bistory of the Caulukyas of Anhilvud and more especially of Knmara- 
pala, tbe author’s great patron, but at the same time it is intended to illustrate tbe rules 
of bis own Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars. 

Hemacandra’s grammar, called Siddhahemacandra or Haimavyal’arana, though 
hardly more than an improved edition of Sakatayana’s grammar, has yet been described 
by P. K i e 1 h 0 r n as "the best grammar of the Indian middle ages” on account of its 
practical arrangement and terminology. He also added himself a commentary,and both 
Unadiganasutra and JDhdtupdtha to bis grammar. Like other grammarians he also 
wrote a Lingdnuddsana, The eighth chapter of his Siddhahemacandra is devoted to 
Prakrit grammar, which is still the most important grammar of the Prakrit dialects 
we possess. In his Prakrit grammar he has shown again his interest in popular poetry 
by preserving for us some pretty Apabhram^a songs which closely resemble the songs 
in Hala’s Sattasai. In his manual of metrics he even composed Apabhram^a songs 
himself in illustration of tbe Apabhrara^a metres, and it seems to be due to Hemacandra, 
as Professor H. D. Velankar {Ammh Bhandarlcar Inst. 14, p. 15) has suggested, 
that Apabhramsa has become a literary language among Jaina Yatis. 

Hemacandra’s learned boohs, it is true, are not distinguished by any great 
originality, but they display a truly encyclopaedic erudition and an enormous amount 
of reading, besides a practical sense which makes them very useful. This applies also 
to his manuals of poetics and metrics, the Edvydmidasana and the Chandomis'dsana, each 
accompanied by the author’s own commentary. 

Of the greatest importance for Sanskrit lexicography are the two works of 
Hemacandra on this subject, his synonymic lexicon Ahhidhdnacintdmammdld with a 
commentary by the author himself, and his homonymic lexicon AneMrthasamgraJia, with 
a commentary by tbe author’s pupil Mahendrasuri. A supplement to the Ahhidhdna- 
cintdmani is Mh^Nighantus'esa, a glossary of botanical terms in 396 iSlokas. Of inestimable 
value is his Prakrit lexicon Des'indmamdld. All these lexicons are so very valuable, 
because Hemacandra was able to use sources which are lost to us, as also on account of 
their practical arrangement and the clear explanations. 

Hemacandra’s literary activity also extended to philosophy. He wi’ote a work 
on logic, the PramdnorMlmdmsd, "Examination of the Means of Proof,” again with 
his own commentary. And his AnyayogavJjavaccliedadvdtrims'ild,, 32 verses in praise 
of Mahavira and a treatise on logic at the same time, formed the basis for Mallisma’s 
Syadvadamanjarl, which is not only a commentary on Hemacandra’s treatise, but also 
an independent work on Jaina philosophy.' 


1 Until a short time ago it -rras believed that Hemacandra is also the author of a Lagliv- 
Arhaniiitis'astra, a Jaina work on law and politics, said to be a summary of -a larger work 
in Prakrit, and published with a Gujarati commentary at Ahmedabad, 1906, But Mr. C. R; 
Jain (see iTAe Jai»8C5 ffacefie, January 1935, pp. 9S.) assures us, on the authority of Mr. 
Pur an Chand Hahar, that this “Arhannlti”- is a spurious work of the 19th century. 
It is no loss to the fame of Hemacandra, if we • have to omit this insignificant compilation 
from the list of his works,. . - 
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It was my revered Gmvu, the late George Biihler, one of the pioneers of 
Jinistic studies, who first drew the attention of scholars to the works of Hemaeandra and 
their importance for the history of Indian literature. His Life of Hemaeandra, though 
written as far back as 1889, far from being antiquated, is still the most authentic work on 
the life of the great Jaina monk. More than that, Buhler*s treatise cannot be too 
strongly recommended to every student of Indian history as a perfect model of historical 
research. Noono has shown better than BUhler, how works of the Prabandha 
type, such as Prabbacandra’s Prahhaedkacaritra, Merutunga*s Prdbandhacintdmani, and 
Kaja^ekhara’s P'i'dbandhaMa* full of legends and worthless anecdotes as they are, 
may yet, by a careful critical investigation, bo used as sources of history. 

It was, therefore, a great pleasure to me, when Dr. M a n i 1 a I P a]t e 1 , Professor 
in the Vidyabhavana, Vi^va-Bharatl, informed mo that he had translated Buhler's 
classical essay into English, and that it was to form a volume in the excellent Singhi 
Jaina Series published by the Kev. Jinavijaya Muni, from Vi^va-Bharatl, &nti- 
niketan, and I am happy to be able to introduce this important work from the pen 
of my Gvm in its new garb which will make it accessible to felloW'Students who have 
hitherto been unable to read it in the original German. 


M. WlNTEKNlti, 


S and th® PraAancfAaAoi'a liaT® htelj been pablijted !n «xMll#nt 

•dlUoBi bj JlD»TlJaya ManI, SlftgU Frofessorof Jaina Collar® at Vls'Ta-IJhiraii, 
niketan, In the JaifW vbero aljo an edition oftlie PrahhiitalaearUra ii 

in preparation. 



THE LIFE OF HEMACANDRA 


The Sources 

A lthough European OrientnUsts have, during the last 50 j’cars, paid 
' very close attention to tho works of Hcmncandrn, there still remains 
the wont of a thorough research in tho lifo of this remarkable man who, through his 
extensive literary activity, made tho’namo of tho ^vetfimboms universally known in tho 
learned circles of India, and who, because of his iofluonco over a mighty monarch of 
Gujarat during the second half of tho 12th century, gained a predominant place for the 
Jaina doctrine for the lime being in his own native land. Apart from tho inadequate, 
and partly inaccurate, data in H- H. Wilson’s works and in the prefaces to the editions of 
some of Hemacandra’s works, tho only detailed account of tho lifo of this famous monk 
is found in K. Forbes’ Jitts j/tJhi, (second edition, Bombay, 1878) pp. 145-157. A short 
article by Bhau Doji in tlio Journal of tho Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Tol. IX, p. 222f., is intended to supplement Ihia account. Forbes’ narrative is essentially 
n reproduction of tho informations found in Mcrutufigacfirya’s Prahayid/iadtUdmant. The 
nne^otes contained in this last-named work arc put in a better chronological order, while 
tlio most striking improbabilities aro set aside. At the end, some legends are appended 
which ate taken from the oral tradition. This treatment of the material corresponds to 
the character of Forbes’ work whicli makes no doim to give a critical adaptation of tho 
liistory of Gujarat, but lias as its title "A Garland of Historical Iiogcnds’’, 
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LIFE OF HEMAOANDRA 


Since the year 1856, when the Rds Maid appeared, the systematic research 
carried on in the Jaina-Libraries in Western India has brought to light a large mass of 
new material for the life of Hemacandra. On the one hand, numerous works, such as 
Frahlidvahacariira, Prahandhakos'a, Commentaries on the Rwnandalastotm, and a number 
of Kxmdraimlacantas or Kumdrardsas have been discovered which deal more or less in 
detail with the life of this ‘spiritual head of the Kaliyuga'; on the other hand, Hema- 
candra’s own works, probably all of them and almost in complete form, are now accessible. 
It is therefore now possible to examine critically the information obtained through the 
secondary sources by comparing them with one another and with Hemacandra’s own 
utterances — these are, alas ! very rare — about his person and life-experiences. The character 
of these secondary sources, as well as the fact that the greater number of them were 
written long after Hemacandra’s time and that they belong to the 14th, 15th and 16th 
centuries, renders it unnecessary to consider them collectively. A selection is quite 
sufficient, as the later authors for the most part only copy what their predecessors wrote. 

For the following research I have used : 

1. The Prahhdvalcacaritra, a collection of life-sketches 
who bestowed glory on thier faith ; it was written about 1250, 

Hemacandra’s death, by Prabhacandra and Pradyumnasuri.^ 

2. The Prabandhacintdmani by Merutuhgacarya of »Vardhamiinapura or 
Vadhavan inKathiavad: a collection of historical legends, completed on the full-moon da}^ 
of the Vaisakha month, Vikrama Sarhvat 1362, that is, in April-May 1305 or 1306 A.D.“ 

3. The Prahandhahosa by Rajasekhara ; a collection of the biographies of 
famous monks, poets and statesmen completed in Hhilli or Delhi, Vikrama Sarhvat 1405, 
i.'e. 1348-49 A. D.® 

4. The Kumdrct'pdlacai'ita by Jinamandana Upadhyaya, a life-story of the 
King Kumarapala of Gujarat V. S. 1199-1230,- completed in Vikrama Sarhvat 1492, 
i. e. 1435-6 A. D.^ 


of 22 Jaina Acdryas, 
about 80 years after 


The relationship of these works with one another is as follows: The Pmhhdva- 
kacaritra and the Prabandliacintdmani represent two distinct- — and apparently indepen* 
dent of each other — currents of tradition. They diverge very often and, as regards some 
parts, they do so in many important points; the older work gives us in some cases less 
trustworthy data. The author of the PrdbandhaJcosa knows the Prabandhacintdmani 
and regards his own account of Hemacandra as an appendix to the same. He says he 
will not repeat what is said in that work {Prabandhacintdmani); he will, on the contrary,, 
acquaint his readers with a number of unknown anecdotes.® The material put forth by 
him is, it is . true, generally not to be found in earlier works and -appears to have been 
adapted from tradition to which he so often refers. Lastly, the Kumdrapdlacarita is a- 
loose compilation froni the three first-natned and from -several other similar works. Here 
and there, contradictory accounts of ^HiQ Prcdihdvaliacaritra and of the Prabandlidcmidmani. 
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Iiave been ‘placed side by side 5 in oilier cases, attempls have been made to bring them in 
accord by alterations. These repetitions have, of course, no great worth, except when 
Jinamandana's method of broader representation is instrumental to a better understanding 
of the notes of his predecessors which were sometimes too brief. His extracts from some 
older and hardly accessible works are, on the other hand, of greater value,-particularly 
those from the Moltarajaparajaya, a drama which Ya^ahpala, a councillor or a minister of 
the ‘Emperor* Ajayadeve, i. e. of the king Ajaynpala of Gujarat, wrote in honour of 
Kumarapala's conversion to ‘Jainism.® AaAjayapaln reigned immediately after Kumara- 
pala and sat on the throne only for three years, the informations given in the drama 
deserve serious attention as being those of a contemporary source. 

Like all the Cantras and FrahandkaSf even the oldest of the works enumerated 
are not purely historical sources; nor are they comparable to the European Chronicles of 
the Middle Ages or to those of the Arabs. On the whole they arc sectarian writings and 
when using them, one must take into account not only the tendencies of the sect from 
which they emanate, but also other minor details and some peculiarities of the Indian 
character. According to the dednition which Raja^ekhara gives in his introduction to the 
Prahandhako^aj^ the Caritras of the Jainaa are the biographies of the T^rthahkaras or 
Prophets — the ancient, whole-or half-mythical Emperors of India who are occasionally 
called Calravoritarrand of the Seers, i. e. the great, ancient chiefs of the sects down to 
Arya-Rak§ita who must have died in the year 557 after Vira or 80 A. E. According to 
him, the stories of men of later times, monks as well as laymen, are designated as *Pra- 
bandha*. The motives with which the Caritras and the Prabandhas were written, are to 
edify the congregations, .to convince them of the mognidcence and the might of iho Jaina 
faith and to supply the monks with the material for their sermons, or, when the subject is 
purely of worldly interest, to provide the public with pleasant entertainment. Metrical 
w'orks of this class were written always according to the rules of the Brahmanical poetics 
and were meant to exhibit the artistic skill and scholarship of the authors. As the authors 
start out with this point of view before thenr, they naturally make their works collections 
of interesting anecdotes serving their purpose rather than actual biographies or exact 
accounts of events in the past. They move almost always by leaps and bounds and often 
leave very important points entirely in darkness. At the same time, their information 
often betrays strong, intentional colouring in the interest of their own faith; whereas in 
other places poetic exaggerations or devices which arc to make the story piquant, may 
easily be detected. Other circumstances which render it more difficult for us to ascertain 
the historical valuation of the Caritraz and the Prabandhas arc the uncertainty of their 
original sources which for the major part consist of the oral tradition of tho schools of the 
monks or of tho bards and of tho fearful belief in miracles and superstitions which were 
perhaps more deep-rooted in the Indians than in the European peoples of tho Middle Ages. 

Tho authors of -tho Pr<^ndhas admit most of the points referred to above, 
iheroby themselves admitting their main weaknesses. Thus, ESja^ekhara says in tho 
Introduction to the Frdhandhalcosa, whilst at the same time giving interesting advice to 
tho preachers of his faith : 

' ‘'Here the .pupil must -humbly study everything, as prescribed, under* teacher 
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who has crossed the ocean of the holy scripture and eagerly fulfils his religious duties. 
Then for the salvation of the pious ones, he must deliver that sermon wJiich stills the 
agony of sin; and the prescription for the same is this: the holy scripture must bo read 
without committing any mistake, without contracting words, without omitting syllables. 
The explanation of the same should be given in a noble, sweet speech. Duly protecting 
one’s body and looking round upon those who have gathered, one must speak so long as 
the matter is understood. The speaker can generally attain his aim with the Caritras 
and the Prahandhas.^^ 

Still greater details are given by Merutuhga in the Introduction to the Praha- 
ndhacintdmani, verses 5-7, as to the purpose of his work and the character of his sources® : 

5. ‘The famous Ganin Gunacandra has produced the first copy of the new work, 
the Po'dlandhacintamaniy which is so lovely as the Mahabhurata! . 

6. ‘The old tales do not delight the hearts of the shrewd so much, for they liave 
heard the same very often ; I am therefore compiling the book Prahandhacintdmam with 
(the use of) biographies (of my time) of noble men w'ho are nearer to us.’ 

7. ‘Even if the tales wdiich the wise tell according to their understanding 
necessarily become different in character, clever people should, however, not criticize this 
work maliciously, as it rests on a good tradition’, 

. Thus, Merutuhga 'confesses that his chief purpose was to entertain his public 
and that there 'were several contradictory accounts in existence as to the persons and 
events described by him. He is quite conscious of the uncertainty of the foundation on 
which his building rests. His grounds of consolation are of very doubtful worth*. 

These confessions and the fact that besides obvious absurdities, a large number 
of anachronisms, omissions and other errors occur in all the parts of the Prahandha^y 
which can be' controlled by the accounts of authentic sources, make it essential for one to 
take the greatest precaution when using them. They should not, however, lead one to a 
complete rejection of the accounts contained therein; for the Prabandhas do contain much 
that is well corroborated by the inscriptions ' and other reliable sources. Particularly one 
must admit that the persons appearing in the older as well as later {Prabandhas^ are all 
historical. However often a person is placed too early or too late, or the most contrary 
things are said about him, yet there is not a single instance in which one can with 
certainty assume that a particular man mentioned by him be a creation of the author’s 
Imagination. On the contrary, almost every new inscription, every collection of old 
manuscripts, arid each newly discovered historical work supplies evidence for the actual 
existence of one or other of the personalities mentioned by them. So also those dates 
which they give as exact deserve always our most earnest consideration. Whenever these 
occur in other works of this class, which are usually independent of one another, we may 
without any hesitation accept them as historically correct. Naturally the same is also 
the case with other information. It will be seen from what follows that all the statements 
about Hemacandra in the Prabhdvakacaritra as also in the Prabandhacintamani which 
are not from, the outset . doubtful because of their character, are completely correct. Op 
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the whole, however, it must be admitted that even in the PrabhdvakctcariiYa Hemacandra 
has become a semi-mythical personality. Considering the character of the Prabandhas 
described above, Hemacandra's own statements about his person and his time are naturally 
of the greatest significance. They arc piindpally to be found; 

1. In the Sanskrit Dvydirayamalidlcatya, which gives a summary of the History 
of the Caulukya dynasty of Gujarat, from Mfilaraja down to Kumarapala (Note 28); 

2, In the Prakrit D\>yd.drayama1iakdwja or KumdravdlcaTiydyih\(Ax celebrates hia 
patron Kumarapala (Note 88); 

3. In the Pradasli to his Grammar which is written in honour of his first patron 
Jayasirhha Siddharaja and the ancestors of the same ( Note 33 ) ; 

4, In the Mdhdviracarita which belongs to the Tniias^i^aldhdpurusacantr<t 
(NotefiG). 

Besides, isolated facta are found scattered in almost all of his works. Without 
these authentic communications, a research into Hemacandra's life would yield results of 
little certainty. With the help of them, at least an outline of his biography can be drawn. 
There remain, however, significant gaps which cannot be filled up for the present. 
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Hemacaiidra’s Youth 

Hemacandra's birthplace was, according to all accounts, Dhandhuka, a town 
which was very important in former times and is even now not insignificant. -It belongs 
to the district of Ahmedabad and lies” just'on the frontier between the main land of 
Gujarat and the peninsula of Kathiavad. There, in 1145 V.S., he was born on the full-moon 
night of the month of Karttika, that is, in November-December, 1088 or 1089 A. D,*® 
His parents, Caciga and Prihiiu, belonged to the merchant ( Vunid) caste; in particular to 
that sub-caste which is known as Siimodh Vanias,” so called because this sub-caste origi- 
nally came from Modhera. Both the parents adhered to the doctrine of Jina. Pahini 
distinguished hei’self through her special zeal for the faith and was moved by her piety to 
hand over her son whose worldly name was Caugadeva or Cahgadeva,^® to a monk named 
Devacandra as a pupil while still in his early childhood, and thus dedicated him to the 
spiritual order. The detailed circumstances which led Cahgadeva enter the order of the 
Yatis, are .variously described and all the stories are more or less romantically adorned. 
The FrahhdvaJcacaritra gives only a short account. Pahini, so it saj'-s, once dreamed that 
she had presented the Cintdmani (the stone that fulfils all wishes) to her spiritual adviser. 
She related her dream to the monk Devacandra who gave her an explanation that she 
would bear a son who "would resemble the Kaustubha-jewel of the ocean of the Jaina- 
doctrine.” When Cahgadeva was five years old, he accompanied his mother to the temple 
and sat on the seating-cushion of Devacandra while she was performing her worship. 
The monk reminded her of the dream and bade her entrust the boy to him as his pupil. 
Pahini referred him first to the child's father. As Devacandra kept silence over this, she 
fulfilled his wish, though unwillingly, '‘because she remembered the dream and because the 
word of the Teacher must not be disregarded.” Thereupon, Devacandra took the boy 
with him to Stambhatirtha, the present-day Cambay. There he was first consecrated in 
the temple of Par^vanatba on Saturday, the fourteenth day of the bright half of the month 
Magha of the Vikrama-year 1150. On this occasion, the ‘famous’ TJdayana held the 
usual festival. Cahgadeva received the name Somacandra.^® 
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Merutunga is inucli tnora extensive. He differs in some not unessential points 
from the pTahhavakacaHtra and presents qnite a complete little romance. According 
to him, Devacandra came to Hhandhuha on his journey/rom Pattana or Aphilvad 
and went into the Temple connected with a monastery of Srimodh merchants, in order 
to pay his homage to the image of Jina there. Cahgadova, about eight years old, 
who roamed here and there playing with other companions of the same age, came 
there and sat down on Devacandra’a resting-cushion which lay on the *'throne” of 
the ordinary pulpit of the Jaina-monasteriea. He thereby attracted the attention 
of the monk who on closer observation, found tbe boy to be endowed with signs of 
a high destiny. Wishing to get him ns his pupil, the monk gathered together 
the congregation, i. e. the most esteemed Jaina merchants of the city, and went with 
them to the house of Caciga. The father was absent from the house, bat his wife PahinI 
received the monk and hia companions in a fftting manner. Devacandra told her that the 
congregation had come there in order to from her, her son. Although moved to tears 
by the honour so done to her, Pahini at first declared herself unable to respond to the 
request, as her husband was of “herelicaV* mind and was, moreover, absent. At last the 
pressure of her relatives prevailed upon her and she handed the boy over to the Guru on 
their responsibility. Also Cafigadeva, who was consulted according to the rules, consented 
to become a pupil of the monk. Thereupon Devacandra immediately resumed his w'ander- 
ing with CStgadova and went to KarnSvatl where ho took the boy to the house of a royal 
minister, named Udayana. Without doubt he was afraid that his pupil might be taken 
back from him. Ho sought therefore to secure the shelter of an influential member of the 
Jaina congregation. Subsequent events showed that he was not in the wrong ; for there 
soon appeared CSciga who, after he returned from his journey, at oncehurrledtoKarndvatt 
in order to take Cafigadeva back. The father had taken a vow not to take any food until 
he had seen his son. Having arived there, he went to the dwelling place of the tnohk, so 
lurions that'he showed the latter scant reverence and would not be soothed. It was only 
when IJdayana was approached and he intervened, that the father was reconciled. Uda- 
yana took him to his house, treated him with honour as an elder brother and entertained 
him hospitably. Then he sent for Cafigadova, placed him in the lap of his father whom 
he offered a large sura of money besides other gifts of honour. Caciga proudly declined the 
presents; but was so moved by the honour done to him by his host that he consented to let 
him have his son. On farther pursuation by 'DdnyanB, he also allowed him to transfet 
Ins rights to Devacandra and finally performed the rite of World-renunciation fot 
Cafigadeva.’* 

A third version which agrees neither with the Prithhavat;aca7'Ura nor with 
Merutufiga, is given by Raja^ekhara. According to this, Devacandra often went to 
Dfaandhuka on bis journeys and preached there. One day, Neminaga, one of the believers 
among the gathering stood up and said that Cafigadeva, the son of his sister Pahi9l and 
of Thakkura Caeika, had received spiritual awakening through the sermon and was begging 
to bo ordained ns a monk. Before his birth (he further said) his mother had seen in <0 
dream a mango-tree which, >Yhen -transplanted to another spot, had borne rich fruits. 
Thereupon Devacandra declared that the petitioner would, if ho entered the spiritual 
order, perform great deeds: he was endowed with Incky marks bnd was worthy to bo 
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ordained, bufc [ e consent of his parents must bo obtained. Wlien Crihgadera's wish was 
put before his parents, they first of all opposed, but finally gave their consent to it.’® 

Lastly, the author of the Kwnidmpulacarita gives both the first and the second 
stories with some embellishments and wea%’es them together in his own way, without 
troubling himself about the contradictions. Thus he declares thrice that CSugadeva was 
born in the year 1145 of the Vikrama-era, but he twice gives as the date of his ordination 
the year 1150, i. e. the fifth year of his life, in agreement with the Prablidvahacaritra, 
and once gives the date Vikrama Sarhvat 1154, i. e. the .ninth year of his life, in accor- 
dance with Merutuhga. According to his assumption, Cahgadeva received the name 
Somadeva after his ordination. He adds that the form Somaeandra is used “by .some".” 

Evidently the story of the Kmmrapdlamrita deserves no consideration. Also 
the account of Eajalekhara is not trustworthy, for he betrays his desire to prove that 
Hemacandra entered the holy order in strictest accordance with the doctrine of the sacred 
scriptures of the Jainas. According to these doctrines, only he is worthy to become a monk 
who, enlightened through the sermon and through his own meditation, is convinced of the 
futility of the world and feels the intense longing for eternal salvation, the Mnhi. In 
reality, the facts work somewhat differentl}’’. If the order of the Yatis were allowed to 
recruit members only from the volunteers who desired to renounce the world, then it would 
be in a bad position and the Jaina-congregation would be short of preachers. The pro- 
vision of the necessary recruits is generally secured by the rich members of the congregation 
buying up boys, still in their tenderest age, from their parents and entrusting them to the 
Yatis for instruction. Illegitimate children of Brahmin widows are given special prefe- 
rence as they can be cheaply bought and may be supposed to have spiritual aptitude, for 
often the fathers of such children belong to the most cultured castes of India. In this 
matter not seldom does it happen that children of poor Brahmins or Yanias are bought 
especially in times of high cost of living. In some isolated cases the Yatis themselves are 
active and make sure of successors by adopting forsaken orphans or by begging from their 
co-religionists children to whom they take fancy.” These conditions of the present day 
clearly show that Bajasekhara’s account is an invention, especially because the contra- 
dictory statements of the Frabhdvalcacariira and of Merutuhga agree with the first-named. 
It is for the same reason that one must declare as perfectly trustworthy the statement 
that Devacandra obtained Cahgadeva by begging him from his mother. It is in every 
way probable that a monk who was attracted by an intelligent boy, ‘endowed with lucky 
marks’, sought to get him as a pupil and gained his purpose by cleverly exploiting the 
piety and the weakness of the mother. The story of the dream and of its interpretation 
before the birth of the boy as found in the Prabhdvakacaritra is, of course, to be rejected 
as an outcome of the belief, so often repeated by the Jainas, that the birth of great men 
is predicted to mothers by dreams. 

. .. In the same way, little value can be attached to the assertion in both the oldest 
sources, that Cahgadeva sat. on the cushion of the monk. On the other hand, it is probably 
correct that Caciga .opposed and attempted to bring his son back, as related by Meru- 
tuhga. . If he was, as . Merutuhga says,.. “of heretical .mind’% that is, though belonging to 
the Jaina congregation, he still, adhered to the old views, then one can easily understand 
his opposition against his son’s entering the Yati’s. order. He was. probably possessed by 
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tbc belief of tHe orthodox lodiah who expects 'etornal happiriess-ln 'heaven by tli6 regular 
performance 6f sacrificea ofiered to the manei ■ by his male suCcessdr and who, therefore, 
■regards 'as the greatest ilUiick the untimely "^entrance of the latter^ into Iho holy order. 
Little as these viewpoints agree' with Jainism, they dre npt Seldom found among the 
Jaina layden who, even.though lhey do Uofc perform sacrifices offered to the manei, Still 
do share orthodox Ihdians’ feelings for their male offspring, f Similarly, there is no reason 
to doubt the statement that tJdayana intervened between* the monk and CScigd, 
Udayana is certainly a historical personality. -He was a Srimali Yaniil who emigrated into 
Gujarat 'from or Bhinmal in Marvad. He is supposed to have settled down first 

'of all in the city of Karnuvati, which took, according to K. Forbes, Ihe placo of modem 
Ahmedahad. 'Soon afterwards, he was appointed Mantrin or royal counsel in Stombha* 
tlrtlm by SiddharSja-Jayasirnha and probably occupied the post-of a Civil Governor in 
that rity,*’’ He is referred to repeatedly in Hemacandra’s biography,' Also’ tlie sliort 
remark • in the PraWiavakacarUm that the'faroous Udayana had performed the ceremony 
of 04iigadeva*8 ordination in Cambay, points tp the fact that Merutuhga was correct* in 
representing Udayana'as Devacandra’a patron. If this is so, then we have also'a solution 
of the cohtfadictiqns in both the oldest sources regarding Caugadeva's age at the time of 
his ordination and regarding the city where it took place. As regards the first point, 
Merutuhga, and ns regards the second point, the PraVhCivfilcacantrat is in the right. Fori 
it is in itself improbable that CSngadeva was ordained to become a monk in his fifth year, 
in V. S. 1150.’^ .This becomes- quite ^unbelievable when we are told that Udayana^at that 
• time wa^ already [a . royal counsel or wos living in Cambay, because the king Jayosiihha, 

. in whoso reign, he emigrated into^ Gujarat, ascended the throne only in the *Vikramn year 
1150.* Consequently Mcrutunga’s dale for the ordination, -the eighth or ninth year of hU 
life, according to Jinamapdaua, the Vikrama year 1154-has decidedly an advantage. On 
’ the Olbfer band,* the place where the ceremony was performed, must be Cambay and not 
■ KarijSvaU*, 'In addition, .it may' be adduced that the Fral»/idt?al’acanfra further remarks 
•thalFlumarapala, after his conversion, had a Dlk^avibata, i. e* a temple with a.monastery, 
.•bdilt in 'Cambay, in. memory of Hemacandra’s ordination. Mcrutnhga agrees with this 

fact, despite his earlier contradictory statement,” 

.... ^ ^ 

' The eoufees supply us with little information ivgarding the next twelve years of 
the life of Hcmacandra, ot more properly Somocandra, which he spent as a student and 
■servant'oflns'Gufu^ definite itatements arc to bo found only in the 'Prabhavalacciritra, 
There it is stated that he studied Logic and Bialcctics as well os Grammar and Pootica 
and that he mastered these ; subjects at once on account of Ihe.power of his inleUigeneo 
•'which shone clear and pure as lightr^ . It is of course in itself clear that Somacandra 
•learnt these branches of . Brahinanieal loro only as a aupplemcnt to 'the theology of the 
Jainas. ‘For^ his training as a teaclier mid preacher of the Jaina-faith necessitated* 
■naturally, above uU, intimato .knowledge .of the PrakriUlialecfc in which tho Jainvjfitras 
arc written, as also a thorough study of the latter, of ihcir commentaries and of other 
acripturea related thereto. His later eeholarly.altainmcnts show tbat-the- statement of tho 
Pralhavalacardra ns to his capacities isvighl and that ho must indeed have possessed 
morotlmn ordinary ponxr ofintcnect..,.Thcre isnd menlionaa to whether Hevacandra 
alone instructed him or whether he had other teachers as well. The first assumption is, 
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howeyer, not improbable, as Devacandra appears to have been a man of no insignificance. 
Devneandra is of course not mentioned in the lists of teachers. On tbo other hand? 
Jlaja^ehhara assumes that he belonged to the Pur^acaudra Gaccha and to the line of Ya^o- 
bhadra, the Panfi of Yatapadra, who was converted by Dattasuri, and that Ya.^obhadra’s 
pupil was Pradyumnasuri, the author of many works and his pupil Gunasena was Deva- 
caudra's teacher. He adds, moreover, that Devacandra wrote a commentary to Thana, 
i. e. the Sthanahga, as also a life of Santinatha. The latter statements may be con*ect. 
For, Devasuri mentions in the Introduction to his S'dntinathacaritra that it is translated 
from the great homonymous Prakrit-poem of Devacandra, the teacher of Hemacandra, 
Kaja^ekhara’s account of Devacandra's school and teacher appears, on the other band, to 
be partly incorrect. It is true that Jinamandana says exactly the same that Daltastiri 
of the Kotikaga]DLa, the Yajra Sakha and of the Candra Gaccha, had converted the Rana 
Ya^obhadra, and he gives the same line of teachers: Pradyumnasuri, Gunasena, Devaca- 
dra. But the Prahhdmhacarkra (See "Note 13, verse 14) calls the latter a pupil of Pra- 
ndyumnasuri and Hemacandra himself says in the Mahdviracarita that he belonged to the 
Yajrasakha and to the line of Municaiidra.”® In none of his works, known so far, does 
Hemacandra give the name of his teacher, although ample opportunity should have been 
offered for the same. It almost appears as if his later relationship with his teacher might 
not have been of friendly nature. In this respect, an anecdote given by Merutunga could 
be cited : Devacandra refused to teach his pupil the art of making gold because he had 
already ^‘ill-digested” other easier sciences and hence was neither worthy nor capable of 
learning so difficult an art.®^ Whatever be the solution of these difficulties, this much is 
certain that Devacandra was a learned man who had the qualification to train a pupil like 
Hemacandra. 

. In the last years of Somacandra’s apprenticeship, the PrahhdvaJcacaritra ascribes 
a journey, or rather the plan for a journey, by which the young monk wanted to win the 
favour of the goddess Brahml, the patroness of learning, in order to overcome all rivals by 
her grace. With the permission of his teacher he set out on a toim towards the land of 
Brahml via TamaliptI in company of other Sadhus well-versed in the ^dstras. He went 
however, only upto Raivatavatara, the sanctuary of Neminatha, where he devoted himself 
to ascetic practices in Madhumata Sartha (? ). During the practices, the goddess of speech 
appeared before him and informed him that he would attain his desire at home. He 
therefore cancelled his further programme and returned to his teacher;®® Although in 
India it be not unusual that a scholar or a poet seeks to attain the Sdra^svata mantra^ 
a magic formula, which gives him mastery over speech ; and although Hemacandra 
himself admits unreservedly of his faith in such means in his manual of Poetics, the 
AlamJcaracuddmanif^ yet one must interpret the above story only as an explicative 
myth. Indeed, the extra-ordinarily naive geographic conceptions of the author point 
to this. When he says that Somacandra wanted to travel via Tamalipti or Tamluk in 
Bengal in order to reach Brahmides'a, i. e. Ea^mir, it is clear that he is confounding the 
Btahmideda with the Brahmadesa or Burma. Still- more absurd is it -that Somacandra is 
supposed to have gone on his journay first to Raivatavatara i. e. Junagadh in Kathiavad. 
Ijater on, dinamaij.dana detected this absurdity and tried -to make the story more credible 
by an alteration ( See Rote 22 ). - - . . : , 
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According to all the sources, Somacandra's term of apprenticeship came to a 
close in Vikrama Saihvat 116G as he was tlien ordained as a Sun or Acarya, i. e. an inde- 
pendent exponent of the holy scriptures and a successor of his teacher. On this occasion 
he again changed his name according to the custom of Jaina-ascetics, and was now called 
Hemacandra. The Prdhhdvdkacariira suggests that Devacandra was an old man by this 
time and soon afterwards took to those chastisements which lead the conscientious Jama 
to Nirvana. Except in the above-mentioned story of Merutunga, he is no more referred 
to in the Prabanclhas. The Pra}}hdvaTiacaritra adds further that Pfihinh when her son 
received the second ordination, took **cdriM\ that is to say, she entered the Jaina 
nunnery. According to a further statement of Merutuhga's, she lived for a considerable 
time after this and died just about V. S. 1211. 
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OHAI^TaSXK. Ill 

Heraacandra and Jayasifnha-Siddharaja 

The sources speak nothing about Hemacandra’s life during the time which 
immediately followed his ordination as a Suri. They jump over a long series of years and 
resume only with his migration to Anahillapa+aka or Pattana, the modern Anhilvfid-Patan, 
-the Capital of Gujarat, where he lived, as the Prahandhas expressly and apologeticall}’’ 
state, the great part of his life. There, by royal favour, an honourable career as author 
and promoter of his faith lay open to the Suri. His first patron was the Caulukya king 
Jayasi±ha, designated Siddharaja, who had ascended the throne in the year 1150 of the 
Vikrama era and who ruled over Gujarat and the adjoining provinces of the western India 
until the Vikrama year 1199. According to all documents, Jayasirhha was one of the 
most energetic and ambitious kings of the Caulukya- djmasty. He extended his kingdom 
as well towards the east as towards the west. Amongst his successful, w'avlike undertakings, 
special mention is frequently made in the Prabandhas, ais well as in inscriptions, of 
his conquest of Surastra or Sorath in the south of Kathiavad and of the occupation of 
Ujjain, which resulted in the arrest of the king Yas'ovarman and the annexation, at least 
for the time being, of the w'estern Malva. He is equally famous for his public buildings 
and the construction of huge lakes in Patan, Siddhapur, Kapadvanj, Viramgam and other 
cities. These lakes are still partly preserved. According to the Po'abandhas, he was a 
friend of belles-lettres and entertained an earnest desire of seeing his achievements 
immortalised by a great poet. He therefore patronised the bards and poets and kept a 
poet laureate, Kavis'vara S'ripala who, though an author of various poetic worhs, does not 
seem to have been really able to tackle satisfactorily the task entrusted to him by his 
patron. The same sources speak also about Jayasirhba's pursuit of philosophy. Although 
he was a Sivaite like his forefathers and, according to some stories, rigidly maintained the 
privileges of the Brahmanical faith, it is however reported that he, being eager to obtain 
complete deliverance from the fetters of rebirth, summoned from all countries teachers of 
various sects whom he questioned on Truth and God and the Holy Law, and had them 
discuss these points in his presence. Eemacandra confirms these statements in the 
Pras'dsti to his Grammar (Note 33, verse 18, 22), where he speaks of Jayasirhha’s ascetic 
propensities, and in the Dvyas'rayaMvya, in which mention is made of the establishment of 
schools where Dialectics, Astronomy and the Puranas were taught (see Note 28). 
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■ , . .It ia easily comprehensible lhat BTcn a Jaifaa'.^onkjvhp.liltd a thorougji, J<now- 

ledge of Sanshrit-literature and the Brahmanieil sciences as well as proficiency in the poetic 
art, could win lhe favour of a king of this kind, ■ -The sources are not, however, at one as 
to the art and manner in which Hemacandra camecto.ho introduced, to. Jayasiihha. 
According do tho Pralhuvalacaritra, by an accidental.meeting he became acquainted with 
the king and by a clever exploitation of the opportunity . thus offered, he got entry into 
tho palace. Once, so it is said, Siddhareja passed through.'the streets of his capital riding 
on an elephant and saw Hemacandra standing by .A shop pear a slope. .The king stopped, 
his elephant just by the mound ({imbala) and called out tothemonkt “Beoito some- 
thing 1” Hemacandra at once replied with a stanza composed nn the spur of the moment ; 
"Siddha, let the stately elephant jump freely withont any hesitation 1 May tho world- 
protecting elephants tremble 1 iWhat’s tho good of all of them ? By thee alone is the world 
guarded 1" Jayasimha was pfeased with this stanza so jh'uch that ho invited tho author to 
go to tho palace daily at noon'and to entertain him. Hemacandra accepted the invitation 
and gradually wop the king's friendship. Jinamandana agrees' with this story in tho 
main. It appears, however, that he drew his material from- some other source. For, tho 
verso which he attributes to Hemacandra, has a dillcrent foi-m and he attempts to ascribe 
tho reason of the king's addressing Hemacandra to the astonishing appeatshce of the latter 
and to tho king's amazement at the same.’* Merulnuga -mentions nothing of this meeting 
and its'results. According to his report, Hemacandra' became known td Jayasitiiba much 
later, just when ho was returning from the victorious expedition against MslvS, On this 
occasion Jayasiinhn held, on entering tho capital, a ceremonious procession in which 
YaSovntman, the captive king of MRlva, and the rich spoils gathered in tho war wore 
triumphantly exhibited. '.The heads of various fellowships of faiths appeared among tho 
deputations from Aijhilvud, in accordance with tho Indian enstom, to shower their 
benedictions on tho victorious king. A'mong-tho group of the Jainas was also Hemacandra 
who had been selected .as a spokesman on account of his great learning. Ho paid horoago 
to tho king with these' words: "Wish-fulfilling cow, besprinkle tho earth with thyfluidl 
Ife, Oceans, scatter the svnrh'ta-figures of pearls 1 Moon, become thou a full bowl! Yo 
elophants-prolectors of quartets of tho globe, bring boughs of tho heavenly tree, and 
unplait victory-garlands from them with jrour long trunks 1 For, does not the king Siddha, 
who has conquered the earth, como now!” This stanza that was Padornod with n eom- 
inentary", was praised by tho king and brought its author great honour”. 

' . ' Tho Pralhdvalacantra (seo Note 24) and Jinamapdana similarly know- this 

'stor}-.- They however surmise that Hemacandra only renewed his acquaintanco with tho 
king on his return from Mrdyfi’nnd that he received a new invitation to tho palace. 

As regards tho credibility of theso atatemcntB, tho second of them must certainly 
bo historical. Tlio stanza with which Hemacandra is supposed to hnvo greeted tho king, 
is authentic. For, it is found at tho end of tho twepty-fourth Piida of Hemneandm’s' 
Grammar which, as will lio later on shown, contains thirty-fivo verses composed by tho 
author in honour of the Caulukya kings. The last words, “For, docs not the king Siddha, 
"who has conquered tho earth, como now!", produce a good sense only if ono takes that the 
Ma was composed, ns the Prahandhas maintain, originally np an occasional poem in 
honour of a triumphal procession and lalcf inserted into tho Grammar. As regards tho 
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sfcoiy of the raeeting in the bazar, it is hot possible ' to be equally certain. In itself the 
story sounds a bold one. It is not improbable that an Indian prince, who took an interest 
in the art of poesy, should address a man whose outward appearance struck him, and 
should, as a reward for a graceful compliment, grant him access to the customary audiences 
of scholars and poets. It is however hard to comprehend how Jayasirhha could presuppose 
a proficiency in poetry in a Jaina-monk who was , unknown to him. The matter is inade 
more suspicious by the fact that the stanza, which Heinacandra is supposed to have 
composed on this occasion, should bo given in two different versions and that none of them 
should exist in the authentic works of Hemacandra. Finally, it is noteworthy that the 
PrahhdvaMeariira should have nothing to report particularly about Hemaeandra’s inter- 
course with Jayasirhha during the period between the first and the second meeting. Only 
Jinamandana relates a number of anecdotes regarding this intercourse. Even these anec- 
dotes, according to other sources^®, fall into a later time. Under such circumstances the 
credibility of the first story is doubtful. Inspite of this, there are some reasons which 
make it probable that Hemacandra was introduced to the court of J ay asirhha before the 
conquest of Malva. The expedition against Malva, the date of which is not, with 
exactitude, given in any of the sources, must have taken place after the Vikrama year 
1192, as, it is known, in the month of Magha of that year Prince Yasovarinan who was 
conquered and taken prisoner by Jayasimha, made a grant of land, which proves that 
he still occupied the throne.®^ Probably this expedition was undertaken scon after this 
date. For, Jayasirhha himself died in the Vikrama year 1199, and it is evident from his 
biography in Hemacandra’s Dvyd^rayaMvya that he reigned for many years after his 
return from Malva. Now, if Hemacandra became first acquainted with Jayasirhha at the 
time of the latter’s imposing triumphal entry, then it could not have happened before the 
Vikrama Saihvat .1194 j in which case he could have had influence at the court of the kino- 
for about five years only. But that this influence lasted much longer than five years is 
clear from Merutuhga’s account of the famous debate held by the ^vetambara Devasuri 
and the Uigambara Kumudcandi-a in the presence of Jayasirhha. He describes^® that, on 
this occasion the 'young’ Hemacandra was present as a supporter of 

Devasuri and that he succeeded in winning the favour of the king’s mother Mayanalladevi 
for his side. The PrahhdvaMeariira, XXI, 195 gives as the exact date of the debate the 
full-moon day of the month Vaisakha, Vikrama Sarhvat 1181,®° while Merutuhga allows 
the same to take place towards the end of Jayashhha’s reign after the expedition against 
Malva. There can be no doubt that the statement of the Prahhav-aJcacaritra deserves 
preference and that Merutuhga took the liberty of a fanciful shifting of the date. The 
last-named fact is especially proved by the remark that Hemacandra was a young man at 
that time. Had the debate taken place towards the end of the ninetieth year, then 
Hemacandra should have been over fifty years of age. Under these circumstances, it 
cannot be denied that, even according to the sources which Merutuhga used, the first 
acquaintance of Hemacandra with Jay asirnha took place before the time of the war with 
MalVa. This does not^ however, prove that the story of the PrahhdvaMcaritra, about the 
first meeting of the both, tells the truth. Its internal improbability remains just as great 
as before. The story might well have been invented as a historical setting to the farqbus 
verses of Hernaearidra addressed to the king- aftar the real facts leading ! to the former’s 
introduction into the court of his lord had been forgottenj The facts may be sought in 
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Jayasimlia’s endeavours fo learn the tenets of various sects. Possibly' Hcmnearidra might 
have also been helped by his connection Vfitb TJdayana v ho had great influence. It vill 
also be later on seen that even Udayana’s sons stood in very intimate relationship to 
Hemacandra. This help "was quite natural and to be expected because Udayana had 
taken the boy Cangadeva under his care. Hemacandra’s former acquaintance Avitli 
Jayasimha vas probably not very intimate, for, the oldest source, as wo have already 
noted, has nothing to say about it, while the stories of Jinamap^ana deserve no credence* 

On the other hand, by reason of hia benedictions at the king’s procession, 
Hemacandra appears to have ■won a lasting influence. He became, first of all, Court-Pandit 
and then Court-Annalist. In the first position, he was entrusted by Jayasimha with the 
preparation of a new grammar. In the Prahhdvahacarilra, further circumstances which 
induced the king to take this step, have been described as follows. Sometime after his 
triumphal entrance into the city, the manuFcripts captured in IJjjain were exhibited to 
Jayasimha himself and the scholars of his court. He was attracted by one treatise on 
grammar that was among them. He questioned what that work was and in reply he was 
told that it was a work on etymology, compiled by the Paramara king Bhoja ; and the 
e.xtensive literary activity of that poly-historian who had written works on all branches of 
learning, was highly praised. The praise kindled Jayasimha’s jealousy and he expressed 
hia regret that his treasury bad no such series of manuals written in his kingdom. There- 
upon all the scholars assembled there turned their faces towards Hemacandra, suggesting 
thereby that they considered him worthy of becoming the Bhoja of Gujarat. Tbo king 
espoused their opinion and requested Hemacandra to prepare a new grammar, as the 
then available grammars, being too short or too difficult and antiquated, did not serve 
their purpose. Hemacandra expressed bis willingness to accede to his lord’s wish j he 
begged however for his help in securing the necessaiy materials, such as the eight older 
grammars which were to be found in their entirety only in the library of the Temple of 
Snrasvatl in Kashmir. Jayasiihha at once sent high officials to Pravarapura to fetch the 
MSS. The officials put up in the temple of the deity and laid their petition. Pleased 
with their songs of praise, there appeared Sarasvall to them and ordered the librarian to 
send tlie desired works to her favourite Hemacandra, Her command was carried out and 
the scholar Utsaha xeturned to A^bilvad with the books. The ambassadors, on their 
return, described to the king how highly his protege stood in favour of the goddess, Tho 
king considered his land fortunate in having such a man. Hem.acandra looked through 
the MSS. brought to him and compiled his grammar in eight Adhyayas and thirty-two 
Padas; and in homage to the king he entitled it Siddhahemacandra, "compiled by Hema- 
candra and dedicated to Siddharaja”. As the custom required, the work consisted of five 
parts, tbo Aphorisms, the Indexes of the Words formed with unddt suffixes, a Root-lexicon, 
a Treatise on the Rules of Gender, and a Running Commentary. Hemacandra furthermore 
added two more lexica, the NdmamSld and tho AnelSrlhaJcofa. In order to characterise 
tho Grammar as a court- work, the author adorned it with a ^ra/astt, a poem of praise, 
in 35 stanzas in honour of the Caulukya dynasty from Mularaja down to Jayasirhhn. 
Ono stanza at the end of every pada and four stanzas at the end of the whole work were 
given. On its completion, the grammar was read before the court and -was accepted by 
the scholars as a model work because of its clarity and precision. The king then summoned 
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three hand red copyists to AnhiHad/ who had to make copies during three years. Then 
ho presented one co])y to cach of'the heads of all the sects in his kingdom and dispatched 
other copies all over India, nay, even beyond the borders'- of India, into Persia,’ Ceylon 
and Nepal. Tvrenty copies were also sent to Kiismir which ther goddess Sarasvati accepted 
for the library of her Temple. In order to further still more the study of. this work, 
ICuva^lha Kakala,' a well-known grammarian, was; invited to teach it in ■ Anhilvad, 
Even* month a public exairiihfiition of his pupils was held oil the Jnanapaucaml. Whoever 
did his task well, received from the king a shawl, a golden ornament, a sedan-chair or a 
sunshade. 

IMeruttiuga’s account which Jinamandana copies almost verlatim is much shorter 
,’snd runs quite diiTerently. When the king praised Hemacandra’s stanza' composed in 
honour of his triumphal entrance, it is said in the Prabandliaciniamanif' some jealous 
Brahmins remarked: ‘•The monk has. drawn his wisdom purely from our books 1” The king 
thereupon asked Hem'acandra if. it was‘so. "^The latter replied: “We study the Jaina- 
grainmar which I'ilahavlra in his childhood' explained, to Indl•a’^ The envious Brahmins 
rejoined that it was a story of hoary 'antiquity ;niid that Hemacandra might name a more 
modern graramarinii of liis faith. Then the'monk offered himself to write a new grammar 
in a few {lavs if only His Highness Siddbaraja helped him. The king consented and 
dismissed the scholars. After the celebrations of-the triumphal entrance were over, the 
l;ing was reminded of the sjtory of' the grammar aiidhe ordered to collect, as promised, 
MSS. of all the existing grammars from many lands 'and also summoned scholars -wiio 
were Conversant with various'systemfe.' Hemacandra then wrote in one year the Siddha- 
Icmacandra iiv five parts which contained 125,000 couplets, each of 32 syllables. ■ When 
tlic book was ready, it was ' brought to the palace in right royal honour oii the 
f-iitc-elcphaut and' was deposited therein the treasury. Prom that time onwards/ all 
other grammars were ignored. and the Siddhahemacandra alone was studied everywhere. 

disappointed Iho' rivals of Hemacandra and one of them secretly sneaked to the king 
that iiie grammar did not contain, as it should have contained, a poem of praise in honour 
rjf the Cnulukya dynasty. Hemacandra got scent of that scandal and learned that the 
kir.g vas migry with him for that oversight. Thereupon he composed at once thirty-two 
•Ahntns in honour of the Caulukyas and Tccitcd them the' next morning when his grammar 
v.n.*; Icing road in the iiidace. The king was thereby reconciled and ordered that the 
kn-nvh:>dgc of the Grammar bo further spread. 


It erm - he seen at the first glance that neither of the two stories possesses a 
clr-.vn to Ci'fahhslity in all lts details. As Hemacandra’s grammar is, however, preserved 
in and as recently many later woi-ks bearing on the same have become 

xr.nv n, it po rahle to cxaininc crilicaliy the statements of tradition and to note that a 
of t'ucm, a-pics:dly of ihofe in the Prahluvahacarkra, is quite correct. To 
th'./. cat. g.-.rr hcleng, ftr-t of nil, the date of the lasi-naincd work as to the extent, the 
rsi raids G'.ar:tf-ter of .the Grrmussar, as well as the cause that led to its compilation. 
'N,;- c.'mtfU'sa, st is triic, eight Jkhynt/a^ asid thirty-two Ptldm and at 

' ■' ' ronimintary f'.n each PtvXa comes «nc stanza in honour of one of the first 

Ca‘tmh;ya vdide at the esm of the whole tlsero arc four alstur/ss.** The Siddha^ 
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hcmacandra is said to be a work in five parts also in MSS; and 'there arc, besides. the 
Sutras, still separate sections about the tinflrfi-suffixes, the ganas, the roots and the 
gender of nouns. Besides this, the author has provided rill the parts of his Jiook with a 
commentary in two recensions,*! whose compilation falls, as some allusions to the victory 
of Jayasiriiha; and'tbe Pra^astis show, in the time of the reign of Siddharajo. Moreover, 
it is not only dedicated, as the’ title indicates, to the king Jayasirhha-Siddbaraja, but it 
also owes its origin to the request or command of the king, Quito similarly to the 
Prahlmvalcacanira, it is said in the Pra^aslit stanza 35, that Siddliariija being dissatisfied 
with the older grammars, requested the monk Hemacnndra to write a now one and that 
the monk thereupon wrote it ‘^according to the rules”. Of the further statement of the 
Pralhavahacanlra that the inspection of the MSS., secured in Malva, was the immediate 
cause of the king’s command, there is in fact no corroboration in other works. And yet 
this statement, considered on its own merits, is by no means improbable. For, when 
Jayosirhha cherished the anxious desire, as already mentioned, to immortalise the memory 
of his reign through literary works, it was then only natural that tho perusal of Bhoja’s 
works aroused his jealousy and induced him to call upon tho'bcst scholar in his empire to 
write similar works. Tho Siddhahemacandra is then a compilation from earlier grammars 
as opined by tho tradition. It is based Bpccially on the grammar of §5ka^ayana and on 
tho Kdtantra, as Kielhorn has shown. In his commentary on tho work, HcmacandrU 
cites very often tho views of ^^othera”, of ''certain- persons”, ct cetera; and with the help 
of glossarics-unfortunately incomplete ones-to the Commentary, Kielhorn has .discovered 
that for tho first fivo Pddas, not less then 15 different grammatical works had been used.** 
For tho whoio work, the number is no doubt appreciably greater. From this, it appears 
quite crcdiblo that Hcmacondra had collected materials 'from various places before ho 
began his work, ns also that his patron had been helpful in his task. Even at present tho 
Indian princes provide tlicir court-pandila almost regularly with MSR. and often manage 
to get them from afar at great cost. When, however, the Prahhutalacaritra opines on 
thin point that all tho JISS. camo from the library of tho tcraplo of Sarnsvatl in Ka^mlr, 
it must bo an exaggeration, originating in the author’s too higli a regard for tho literary 
grc,atncsr. of the land of ^SradS. Morutuuga’s statement that llio king managed to gather 
grammars from various lands, is more probable. Finally, one cannot declare ns untrust- 
worthy tho stutement nindo in both tho sources that .Tayaaimha accelerated tho circulation 
of tho new Vyalarana, distributed the copies of tho samo and appointed a teacher in 
order to teach U to others. If tho pains taken by tho king XnandapSla with a view to 
circulating tho Suijahild written by Ids teacher UgrabhQti, as described by Bcrflni, aro 
without doubt historical,** then similar statements about Iho works written at llio command 
of the princes dcscriro full consideration. In the cdbo of the Siddhahemacandra, it is to 
bo furllicr added that the grammarian Kskala — ns the exponent of this grammar is called 
in the Pralhivalacaritra-U not only a Instorical pcrronality, but really did make himself 
ustful in expounding tho work. One opinion of Knkknia is mentioned in tho Aj/uici on 
tho commcntaiy of llcmncamlrft, used by Kielhorn. Moreover, Gunneandra, a pupil of 
DcVftsQri, praises a great dialectician, poet and gr-immarian, by n.smo Kakknlla who was a 
mt of a prorr««*or, and ssys that it was at (ho command of KakkalU that he wrote tho 
TnUyopraU/ihl or jr/ninMn7«?»nfmoi-sn c««fty (o interpret the SiddhahemacandraP ' 
AnlWtt and A'aNoWa aro tho three Prakrit-forms produced partly Ibrongb 
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diffei'ence of accentuation, and all of them are diminutivcB 'of the Sanskrit name Karlta, 
They designate without doubt one and iho same personality. Devasuri, the spiritual 
teacher of Gu^acandra is probably the famous Jaina-bishop, already mentioned, who in 
V. S. 1181 held a debate with Kumudacandra and died in V, S. 122G. If one agrees to 
this, then the statements of Gujjaeandra seem to confirm those in the Pralhuva7:acart(ra> 
On another point, namely, the mention of the period at which Hemacandra completed his 
work, the statements of the Pralandlias are to be rectified. The Prahhut'uJcacarifra does 
not, it is true, say anything in detail about this but suggests that the Grammar was 
composed within a short space of time. Merutuhga, on the other hand, opines boldly 
that it was written in one single year. This is simply an impossibility and, moreover, is 
contradicted by a remark in stanza 23 of the Pras'asti. There Hemacandra mentions that 
Jayasiihha has celebrated a festival of pilgrimage 2^: l). The DvijCif^rayalcdvifa 

speaks only of a single pilgi'image of the king to Devapatlana and Girnrir, which seems 
-to have taken place in the last year of his rule (Sec Note 28). The PradasH must, 
therefore, have been written after this pilgrimage and, as it must only have been written 
after the completion of the Grammar, the latter (the Grammar) also should have been 
finished after this time. Between the return from Malvu and the end of the pilgi-image, 
two or three years might have passed according to the statements of the Dvyds'raya. 
As the former falls, according to the above arguments, in the Vikrama year 1194, then 
the Grammar must have been ready, at the earliest, towards the end of the Vikrama- 
year 1197. 


. 1 . . 1 The success of his Grammar appears to have induced Hemacandra to extend 
further the scope of his work and to write a number of handbooks which should give the 
students of Sanskrit composition-and more particularly of the poetics-complete guidance 
to correct and eloquent expression.- This endeavour led to the compilation of a number 
of Sanskrit-lexica and textbooks of rhetoric and matrics, as well as of a formal artistic 
poem meant for illustrating the grammatical rules. This poem is Dvyus'rayamahdlcdvya 
which contains the history of the Caulukya princes. The series of these works opened 
•with a homonymic lexicon, the Ahhidhdnacintdmani or Ndmamdla, by name. Then 
followed the synonymic lexicon; the Anelcdrthasamgraha ; thereafter the manual of poetics, 
the AlamTcdracuddmani ; and lastly the Chandonudasana, the Metrics. This order is 
chiefly fixed by the statements given in the above-named works.®® With reference to the 
first two, the Prablidvakacarilra (Note 31, verse 98) says that they were completed 
simultaneously with the Grammar. There is little possibility in this, as the composition 
of the Grammar, its appendices and commentaries would have been quite suflScient work 
for that short period, even if Hemacandra, as is very usual in India, took the help. of his 
pupils while compiling the commentaries and even if he had made preparations for his 
work earlier. The Grammar does not, it is true, contain. 125,000 s'Mas, as Merutunga 
Would have us believe. But including the commentaries and the appendices which, in 
their turn, have commentaries, it has something like 20,000 to 30,000 s'loJcas. It might, 
howe-verj be right that both of the Kosas were completed before Jayasirhha’s death. That 
none of them contains a dedication or other usual characteristic to prove that the work 
was- Written at the king’s comraandi is nO obstacle here. Hemacandra seems to have 
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regarded Ihem, as is also suggested by tbeir not being ■mentioned in Ibo Alaml:drctciidd’ 
marii (see Note 38), as supplements to tho Grammar, and on this account he might have 
considered any mention of his patron as superfluous. According to a short note®® vhich 
Merutuuga gives at the end of the story of the Grammar, tho Dvyd^TayGinGhdl'utyct also 
belongs to this period. It is said to have been written immediately after the Grammar, 
in order to celebrate Siddharaja’a conquest of the world. This cannot, however, be 
absolutely correct. For, the last five cantos of tho poem, Sargas XVI-XX, describe a 
great part of the career of tho king Kumurapula who was Jayasimha’s successor. Tho 
end indicotes that Kuraarapalo was still living and stood at the zenith of his power. In 
its form, as extant, it cannot have been completed before V. S. 1220. Now because 
Hemacandrn bad also undertaken to reviso one other work towards the end of his life, as 
will bo later on shown, it is quite possible that the Vvgds'rai/ahlvya was undertaken at 
tho wish of Jayasirhha and perhaps was finished upto tho narration of tho deeds of tho 
king, that is, upto the fourteenth $Sarga. In support of this, one can also add -that tho 
author of the Hatnamald says,^® Jayasimha liad the annals of his dynasty prepared under 
his order, and that nothing is known about any other comprehensive chronicle of tho 
Caulukyas excepting Hemacandra’s work. While there is still some probability of tho two 
lo\a$ and tho Kdvya having been written wholly or partly during tho period of Jayasimba’s 
reign, tho same is not tho case about tho Alaihkdrdcuddinani and tho C/iatwfonus'asancr, 
TUcao wero probably written in the beginning of the rule of Kumarapiilo. Tho reasons 
for this hypothesis arc given below. 


Many more anecdotes arc described in tho Prdbarulhcts about Jayaaiihha^a 
intercourso with Ilcmacandra after tho compilation of tho Grammar, Tho greater 
numlier of them deserves no serious attention bccoUEC of their very character and thoso 
few which, at first, appear as if they wero historical, prove to be, on closer scrutiny, of 
doubtful worth. Tho first story which the PrahhdwkacaritrG describes, tells us that 
Ramacandrn, a prominent pupil of Hcmacandra a, lost his right eyo, because Jaynsirhlm-to 
whom lio had been introduced by his tcachcr-cxhortcd l)im to have only one tye on tho 
Jaina doclrino {clodru^ir lhava). ^fcrutufiga, on the other hand, has another cxplana* 
tion for llio prob.abIy historical fact that N^tnacandra was a ono-^jyed man. According 
to his statement, this defect was the result of an ill-considered stricturo which Ramacandra, 
despite the warning of his teacher, passed on praiso-pocm on tho SahaBralifiga 

lake.*® Tho second story of the PrahhutyMlacaritra describes how cleverly llomacandra 
contrived (o help himself out of adverse eiluations. and to silence the envious Brahmins. 
Once, so runs the Blory, a Brahmin who had listened to the exposition of Ncmicarita in 
tho CalurrnuVha tcmplo of tho Jainas, complained to JayoBiihlm that tho heretics 
themselves did not even respect Iho venerable traditions of tho ^fahdhh{inlta, and that 
they a«rcrlcd tlio conversion of Uio Pipdavas to .Tainism, He added tho requont thereto 
that the king might chevV such a travesty of (ruth. However, boforo pronouncing any 
opinion on tho matter, Jn 3 *asi(iiha wanted to hear what tho other parly had to wy and 
sent for Hemacandrn a* ho was, In JayasirhhaV opinion, the mc«t Icsmctl and tnith-lo%’- 
Ingjftins. On being questioned whether the oomplsinU of tho Brahmin had in them 
any truth or not, Hemacnndm admitted that the sacred scriptures cf the Jairias did contain 
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tlie said dactrine. But he advanced an excuse for the same by saying'that it referred to 
averse in the Mahabharata where mention was made of hundred Bhlsmas, three hundred 
Pandavas, thousand Dronas and numberless Earnas. Tiien he added that it might be 
quite possible that some of these many Pandavas wci*c converted to the Jaina faith* 
Moreover, their statues could be seen in Satrufijaya, Nasik and Kedara. As the Brahmin 
did not know how to reply to such an argument, the king refused to lake any proceedings 
against the Jainas.^' 

The three other Prahandlias make no mention of this story. The same, however, 
appears in another version in the Kathdhom. On the other hand, we find in ^Merutuuga, 
in a somewhat divergent form, a repetition of the third story of the Prahhdvalcocaritra 
about the snubbing of the Purohita Amiga by Hemacandra. Amiga censured that the 
Jaina ascetics received women into their monasteries and that they enjoj-ed too good 
meals. Such practices, he thought, easily led ‘ to violations of the . vow of chastity. 
Thereupon Hemacandra silenced him with a simile that the moderation of the flesh-eating 
lion stands opposite to the erotic tendencies of the dove that lives on only feeble grains, 
and that proves the insigniflcaiice of the type of diet. Meruiuhga maintains that the 
incident took place during Kumarapfila’s reign^® and it is probable that Amiga served the 
latter. . The fourth story iii the Prabhdvalca'caritrn deals with the Bbagavata-ascetic 
Devabodha who played a great rold for some time in 'Anhilvad and who behaved- very 
arrogantly towards the king and the court-poet Siipala, despite the fact that he was 
generously patronised by the king. Later on, he was suspected of holding drinking-bouts 
against the rules of his order. Although* he managed to prevent any proof behig found 
of his guilt, he was thenceforward neglected and driven to poverty. At last, he went to; 
Hemacandra- and composed a verse in his,honour. Hemacandra had pity on' him and- 
obtained.a lac for him from the king. -With .that anoney he paid his debts. -Then -he 
went to -the bank of the Ganga. and awaited his deliverance. This anecdote, too, is 
mentioned nowhere else.. On -the contrary, 'Devabodha is mentioned as an opponent -of 
Hemacandi-a in Jinamandana’s account of Kumarapala’s conversion, and it appears as if 
Hajasekhara (see Note 5) alluded to the latter story - 

The fifth and last story of ■ the Frahlidvalcocariira deals with Hemaeahdra’s 
experiences of the pilgrimage which has been already referred to and which Jayasimha 
made ' towards V the end of his reign to Somanatha or Devapattana, the ' present-day 
Yeiraval ih Sofath. ' Jayasimha was, so it is said, greatly purturbed because of his having 
no issue at'all, ; He undertook therefore a pilgrimage on which Hemacandra accompanied 
him. Birst of all, they -nsited Satrufijaya where Jayasimha paid his homage to the first 
Tirthamkara and' presented twelve villages to the shrine. ’ Brom' Satrufijaya he proceeded 
towards Sarhkalim'ear Girnar and viewed therefrojn the temple of Neminfitha' which his 
officer-r Sajjana had ordered to be built ont of v^he revenues' of the province Sauras-tra, 
without being >. authorised, to. do so. . In order to secure the merife-of having -built the 
Temple -for. himselfj ’Jayasimha. freed the Governor from the repayment'of the sum used,' 
amounting to ,27 lacs.. Then he climbed the mountain' Girnar arid worshipped - the Jina. 
Then he proceeded with Hemacandra; to : Soinesvarapaltana arid paid homage to' ^va 
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whom Hemacandra also praised as tlio Paramatmani ^ The last station on the journey 
was Kotinagara, the modern Kodinara in Soratb, where the temple of Amhika ezisted. 
Jayasimha prayed to the Goddess that she might grant him a son. Hemacandra joined 
his prayers to those of the king and fasted for three days. Then there appeared Ambika 
{o him and informed him that Jayasiihha would get no progeny but would have to leave 
his kingdom to Kumarapala 

' The same story is ’ found with some omissions and additions in Jinamapdana, 
The visit of Girnaris omitted therein as well as the anecdote of Sajjana's temple- and 
Hemacandra’s worship of Siva. On the other hand, it is said, Jayasirhha went, after his 
visit to Kotinagara-or Kotinari according to the Prakrit from-once again to Somanatha- 
pattana in order to make his request to Siva. The god appeared in person to the king, 
and refused to gi’ant him a son.** "Wholly different is the story, in Merutunga. He is 
well acquainted with the pilgrimage of Jayasirhha. He, however, knows nothing about 
Hemacandra’s taking part in it, and he therefore assumes that Hemacandra composed the 
verse. to Siva which is quoted in the Pral»ftdt>a^'acan^ra, while on a visit to Somanatha- 
paltana/ which visit he made much later in company with Kumarapala, According to 
him the route of the march was, also, quite different. The king visited first of all 
Somanathapattana. On. his return, he encamped at the foot of Girnur ; be did not however 
climb on the mountain, for the envious Brahmins declared to him that the mountain 
looked like a Linga standing in a water-tank and therefore must not be trodden by foot. 
From-Girnar, so it is said by Mcrutufiga, Jayasirhha wended his way to ^atruiSjaya and 
visited the temples there, despite the opposition of his Brahmin advisors, by night and in 
disguise. • Merutunga also mentions the grant of twelve villages. In the same way ho 
knows the story of Sajjana ; but he does not bring it in connection %YUh the pilgrimage.**- 
Nor does he mention tho visit to Kotinagara, Now, if one compares what Hemacandra 
liitnEelfhas written about Jayasirnha’a pilgrimage in the Pryn/rayn, one sees that the 
description of tho Prablmvakacaritra is decidedly false, while Merutnnga’s account 
tlicreof-also contains errors. Tho Dvyd^mya differs from tho Prahhdvakacaritra in that 
it is silent on Hemacandra'a participation in tho pilgrimage, in that tho route of tho march 
is defferent, although it is tho same as given by Merutnuga, and in that' there is no 
reference to a visit to Kotinagara and to tho revelation of Ambika. On tho contrary, 
it is assumed that ^iva revealed himself to Jayasimha in Somanrithnpatlana and informed 
him of ICumrirapula’a destiny, 'Going ogainst Mci*utunga’s statement, tho Dvyd^raya 
affirms that Jayasimha climbed tho hill Girnur and there worshipped the Neminatlm., 
Lastly, lio contradicts both the Prahhavakdearitra and Merutunga by reporting that 
from GirnSr Jayasimha did not go to ^atrufijaya but took the direct route to Sirhhapur 
or Sihor, and by saying nothing about tho alleged grant of land to tho shrino of the first 
Jina. As Hemacandra quite carefully takes note in tho Dvyd^raya of all other favours 
granted to his own faith, his silence in this case is very {significant.** 


To these stories from tho PraWwcalacarT/ra, Mcrutufiga adds three others 
one of which is mentioned also by Jinamaijdnno, Tho first two of these arc intended to 
show Hemacandra’s erudition. It is said that ho alone could explain a Sanskrit ^erso 
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sent by the Icing of I^ahala and that it was ho who, on another occasion, liad at onco 
composed the second half of a Prahrit-Dodlialca, the first half of which had been sent for 
Jayasiihha’s poets as scmcisyd by the king of Sapfidalak^a. The Sanskrit-verse is the 
well-known riddle with the word hdra. It belongs to the favourite passages with which 
the Pandits amuse themselves in their sahhds and it is so easy that great scholarship is 
not needed for its solution.^” 


The third story has quite a different character. Once, says Mcruiunga, 
Siddharaja who was seeking the right path to deliverance, ordered an inquiry into tlic 
teachings of all sects of all nations. The result was unsatisfactory. Every teacher praised 
his own faith and censured all the other systems. The king was, therefore, as if seated 
on a “swing of doubt” and turned finally to Hemacandra in order to know what the proper 
attitude should be in such circumstances. Hemacandra gave him his advice in the form 
of a parable, common in the Puraiias. He said, there lived a merchant, ages ago, 
who neglected his own wife and gave away all his property to a courtesan. His wife 
tried zealously to win back the love of her husband and inquired after all means of magic 
with which to accomplish her end. Thereupon a Gauda promised })er “to get her husband 
tied down to her with a bridle” and gave her some medicine with instructions to mix the 
same in the food. After some days, when the woman put this advice into practice, her 
husband was turned into a bull. Thereupon the whole world rebuked her, and she fell 
into deep despondency for she did not know how to undo the effect of her unholy action. 
Once she took her metamorphosed husband to the pasture for grazing. She sat in the 
shade of a tree, loudly weeping over her fate. In the meanwhile, she heard a conversation 
which was being carried on between Siva and his wife Pfirvati in a viindna, flying above 
in the air, Parvati asked about the cause of the sorrows of the shepherdess and Siva 
told her all about it. He also added that a healing herb grew in the shade of that very 
tree, which was capable of metamorphosing the bull back into his own original form. 
As the kind of the creeper was not specifically designated, the woman gathered up all 
that grew under the shade of the tree and thrcAv it before the bull. He ate it, and became 
a man again. Now, just as the unknown creeper, thus concluded Hemacandi*a, proved 
itself to be of a healing virtue, even so also a believing reverence for all religions leads one 
to salvation, even though one . may not know which of them really deserves reverence. 
Prom that time the king respected all sects.®” Jinamandana®^ gives another independent 
version of the story which is also much better in style. The same author also connects 
two more little anecdotes with this one. The one speaks of a second conversation over 
the same question, during which Hemacandra recommended to the king the so-called 
“common duties” such as generosity to worthy men, becoming, behaviour towards 
venerable persons, kind-heartedness towards all beings etc., and declared in the words of 
the Mahabharata that those who were devoutly pious in their conduct and not those 
inclined to self-castigation, nor yet the learned, were of real worth. According to the 
other anecdote, Hemacandra enlightened the king when the latter had a temple of Siva 
and another of Mahavii'a built in Siddhapura, that the latter divinity was even greater 
than the former. For, though Siva bears the moon on his forehead, all the nine planets 
may be seen at Mahavira’s feet. Those who were well-versed in architecture corroborated 
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this statement and found -that the temples of the Jinas tvere preferable to those of the 
Brahmanic gods In other respects also, according to the rules in their scriptures. 
Thereupon, thus it is concluded, Siddharaja discarded from himself the darkness of 
doubt,” 


In view of the fact that some of the stories quoted appear to be mythical at 
the first sight, and that regarding most of the remaining, the Prabandhas contradict each 
other it would be more than presumptuous to assume any of them as really historical. 
On the contrary, it is not at all improbable that they describe rightly on the whole the 
mode and manner in which Hemacandra behaved himself towards the king. Hemacandra 
would naturally have access to the audience of his lord during the last years of his life. 
He would have doubtless striven to shine out by bis scholarship and smartness and he 
would have let no opportunity pass unexploited for a good word in favour of his own sect 
or at least for the equality of rights of the non-Brahnianic sects. In so doing, he 
would not miss to particularly stress those points In which the Jaina*doctrine coincided 
with the Brahmanic faith. It will be shown later on that like a clever missionary he 
did not fail also in hia works to make use of such points of coincidence, and when it suited 
hia purpose, ho invoked the authority of the most popular Brahmanic scriptures in his 
favour. Lastly, he certainly bad ample opportunity of defending himself and his 
coreligionists against the attacks of envious Brahmins and the statement that he employed 
such devices, as the one mentioned in connection with the defence of Nemicarlta, is not 
incredible. Such traits are characteristically Indian and they are found very often 
amongst the Jainas. As yet one cannot with absolute certainly measure how great was 
theinOoence which Hemacandra exercised over Jayasirhha to the advantage of his own 
sect. One might give credence, to a certain extent, to Hemaenndra^s own statement in 
the Pvya/raya, according to which Jayasimha built a temple of Mabavlra in Siddhapura 
and paid his homage to Neminulha on the mountain Gimar. Bor, there are enough 
examples, in old and recent times, of Indian Princes, who were not bigoted but rather 
liberal in their religious views, offering many presents to deities of faiths other than their 
own ; indeed they have even worshipped them specially when they had to wait, like 
Jayasirhha, vainly for the fulfilment of some long-cberisbed desire. But it is another 
question whether Jayasiihha’s propensity toward? Jainism or favouritism towards the 
same, is to be ascribed exclusively to the efforts of Hemacandra. The most recent 
researches make it highly improbable that this was the case, for, they show that other 
Jaina-monks also had access to Jayasirhha’s court and were allowed to expound their 
doctrines to him. Amongst them, there is mention of a second Hemacandra, also named 
MaladhSrin, who appears, judging from the dates of his works, to have been ten to 
twenty years older than Hemacandra, the compiler of the Grammar. A work belonging 
probably to the 18th century, says: ‘'Jayasimha drank the nectar of his speech 'Mn a 
Pra^asti composed in about 1400 A. D., it is even said that ho converted Jayasirnha and 
induced him to adorn the Jaina temples in his own kingdom and foreign parts with golden 
flag-slaves and knobs and also to issue an edict which prohibited the killing of animals on 
80 days in each year. If one might put one's trust in these latter statements, then the 
achievements of the grammarian Hemacandra should bo very doubtful. Unfortunately 
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however, the author of the Pra^asfi inentionecl, the same- Blija-^ehliara who wrote tho 
Prol)a7iclhaJcos,a, is so far removed from tho events described that one can hardly believe 
him unconditionally. Besides this older Hemacandra, a Yati named Samudraghosa is 
said to have “entertained tho Siddhapati in the capital of Gurjara’V* At any ‘rate, these 
statements are sufficient to prove that tlie grammarian Hemacandra was not the only 
Jaina-favourite of Jayasimha, as has been supposed by the X^ixihhuvahacarUrcty Mcrutunga 
and Jinamandana. He is their hero and they are dazzled by the brilliance ’ of his position 
at the court of Kumarapala. These circumstances have naturally influenced their 
representation of his relationship with Jayasirhha, 
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IV 


The Accounts regarding the First Acquaintance of 
Kumarapala and Hemacandra 

However ' much the opinions may differ ns to Hemacandra's success ns a - 
missionary nt Jaya8iitih.Vs court, it is certain that it was his religious zeal and eloquence 
that was responsible for the conversion of the next Caulukyn king. Jayasirhha died in 
the yikrsma-yeor 1199, his desire of getting a son remaining unfulfilled. After a short 
intcr-regnum,'.his grandnephew Kum5rapala ascended the throne of Gujarat, being 
helped by his brother-in-law, General Krsna or Kanbada by name, and being elected by 
the prominent persons of the empire. Humarajfila’s great-grandfather was K§cmaraja, 
the eldest son of Bhlma I; who, according to ono report, had renounced the throne 
•wUlingly, But according to another report, he was overlooked in succession to the throne 
because his mother, named Cakuladevi, was a courtesan whom Bhlma had received in his 
harem. K^cmaraja’s son Devaprasada liad been an intimate friend of king Harna, 
Bhlma’s son, and had received from the latter the village Dadhisthall, the present-day 
Bethlt, not far from A^hilvad, as a royal grant. At Karna’a death, he burnt himself 
after .having entrusted Jayasiiftha to his son Tribhuvanapala. Tribhuvanapala remained 
true to the lord of his family, just like his father. In battle, he used to stand before the 
king 80 as to protect him with his own body. He must have died long before the end 
of ‘Jayasiihha’s rule, as he is not mentioned in the accounts of the last years of this king, 
As'’J^asiihha remained childless down to bis old age, Kumarapala naturally stopped into 
the foreground as tbo preanmptive heir to the throne. In order to convince Jayasirhha 
that his grand-nephew would a.sccnd the throne of Anhilva^ after his death, no revelations 
of Mahsdeva or Ambika, and no prophecies of the court-astrologers, about which the 
Vvyairctija and the Fraibandhas speak, were needed. But this idea was not at all 
agmeablo to iJayaeiihha. Ho. bitterly bated Kumarapala and attempted to kill him. 
According to Mcrutuhga's statement, the reason for his repugnance was Kumurnpata's 
descent from the courtesan Cakuladevi. According to Jinamandana*a account,- he hoped 
that, if KuraSrapala were cleared out of the way, ^iva might oven yet grant him n son, • 
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When Kiimrirapala learned of the king’s intentions, Jie fled from Dcthli, and Jed for several 
years a wanderer’s unsteady life, disguised as a Sivaite ascetic, first ho seems to have 
continued staying in Gujarat. Later on, Jayasirnha’s persecutions, which increased in 
seriousness day by day, forced him to leave his motherland.^'' The PvoXmvOhm relate a 
number of romantic adventures which are supposed to linve taken place at Kurauraprda’s 
flight and during his erratic wandering in Gujarat nud in foreign lands, they take great 
pains in representing Heraacandra as the protector of the persecuted prince and as the 
prophet of his future greatness. The PrahhdvaJ:acariira contains the following 
statements about Hemacandra’s part in K.umriraprda’s destiny. .Tayasirhba, so it is said, 
came to know through his spies that Kumfirapfda was found to be amongst a crowd of 
three hundred ascetics who had come to Anhilvud. In order to get hold of him, the 
kintT invited all of them to a feast. Ho himself washed Ihe feet of each of them, 
apparently to show them liis reverence, hut really in order to find out who amongst 
them had the signs of royal dignity on the soles of his feet. As soon as he touched 
Kumavapala’s feet, he found the lines forming a lotus, a flag and a sunsliade. He made 
a signal to his servants with his eyes. Kumarapala saw the signal and fled most quickly 
into the dwelling place of Hemacandra, the spies following him. Hemacandrn covered 
him quicklj^ with a heap of palm-leaves under which the ofiicials, hastily passing by, forgot 
to search for him. When the immediate danger was OA*or, Kumurapfila absconded from 
Anhilvad and reached, after many adventures in the company - of another Sivaite 
Brahmin Bosari, the neighbourhood of Stambhatirtha or Cambay. Having arrived 
there, he sent his companion into the city to Srlmiili Taniri XJdnyana-the same man who 
had befriended Hemacandra's father, according to the above-mentioned story-and asked 
him for help. Udayana hesitated to have dealings with an enemy of the king. 
Thereupon, Kumarapala, feeling very hungry, went liimself to tlie city by night and 
game to a Jaina-monastery where Heraacandra had taken up his residence during the 
rainy season. Hemacandra received him cordially, for ho at once recognised him from 
his auspicious signs that this was the future king. He prophesied to him that he would 
ascend the throne in the seventeenth year and induced Udayana to give him food and 
money. Then Kumarapala wandered further and passed here and there in foreign lands 
for seven years as a Kapalika, in company of his wife, Bhopaladevl. In 1199 Jayasirhha 
died.. When Kumarapala reeei-ved this news, he returned to A^ihilvad with a view to 
securing the throne tor himself. On his amval there, he met one Srimat-Samba ( ? ), an 
otherwise unknown personality. .Srimat-rSamba took him to Heraacandra in order to 
find out an auspicious sign, for he had still doubts as to his attaining the aim. On his 
entrance,- Kumarapala happened to sit down on the cushioned throne-seat of the 
monastery and supplied thereby, according to Hemacandra, the longed-for sign. The 
following day, the prince went with his brother-in-law Krsnadeva, a Samantaj who had 
command over 10,000 soldiers, into the palace and was elected the king.^® 

. - Merutunga’s account of Kumarapala’s flight and wanderings, agrees oh the 
whole with that of the. PraihdvaJcacaritra. As regards the' divergences in details, it is 
to be noted that Hemacandra appears only once in , Merutuhga’s story. Merutnhga says 
nothing about Kuinarapda’s being hidden .in Anhilvad under the palm-leaves by 
• Hemacandra: nor does he mention the. second prophecy immediately before the election 
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to lliD tlu-onc. Ho relates only the story of the meeting in Stambhatirtha^ with a few 
small variations. After Kumarapala had wandered over various countries on his flight 
from Aijhilvad, he turned towards Cambay with a view to begging Hdayaua for money 
for his travels. As Hdayana was at the Jaina monastery when Kumarapala arrived, 
the latter also went there. There ho met Hemacandra who at oneo irrophesied toliim 
that ho would become a king ruling over the whole earth. As Kumarap.'ila woidd not 
believe that, Hemacandra wrote his prophecy down and gave one copy to Udayana, the 
king’s councillor, and another to the prince. Thereupon the latter said : "If it will come 
true, then thou shalt bo the real king; I shall only he dust at thy feet”, Hemacandra 
replied that the kingship was of no consequence to liim but that Kumarapala should not 
forget his word and should later on be thankful to the Jaina Dharma and faithful to it. 
Tliereupou Kumarapala was supplied with food and drink at Udayana’a own house and 
was also given the desired money for the journey. Then he turned towards Maiva where 
bo remained till Jayosimha’s death. When the latter died, he returned to Anhilvud and 
carried his election to the throne into cflect with the help of his brother-in-law 
Kuhnadadova' 'who led him into the palace with his troops ready for war’." 

Jinaiuaijdnna brings Kumarapala and Hemacandra together much earlier. Ho 
describes, Kumarapala had gone to the court to pay his homage, before the king 
persecuted him. There bo eaw Hemacandra aitting before the king and went soon 
afterwords to tho monastery in order to meet the monk. There Hemacandra delivered 
him a senuon and finally made him take a vow "of viewing others’ wives thenceforth ns 
sisters”." Jinamapdana’a version of tho story of Knumrapiil.a’s flight is, as far as 
Homacandrn’s part is concerned, a mixture of the_ stories of both the Prallmi'al;aearilra 
and the Praiandhaeinlumani According to his presentation Hemacandra meets-as 
Hctulunga says-tho fugitive first in Cambay. But the mectiog lakes place accidentally 
in a temple outsido the gates of Cambay whereto Udayana also comes with a view to 
paying his homage to Hcuiacandra, Tho presence of Udayana is mado use of in 
introducing his whole previous history which Hemacandra relates on being quosliotfed by 
KurnSrapaia as to who tho visitor was. Then follows Hemacandra’s prophecy and 
Kumtlcapala’s hospitable reception at Uday.ana’s bouse, exactly ns in JIerutuii''n. On tho 
contrary, it is .said that Kumarapala remained for a long time at his host’s. Jayasirhha 
received tho nows of liis sojourn in Cambay and sent soldiers to capture him. I’orsucd 
by tho latter ho fled into Hcmacandra’a monastery and hid himself there under a heap 
of manuscripts in tho cellar. Tho last episode is jmssibly a recast of tho story of thh 
first assistance of Dovacandra which the Prallmvalacaritm relates. Jinamapdana 
appears to have felt that it was absurd to let Hemacandra appear on tho scene first at 
AphilvSd and shortly afterwards at Cambay. Therefore he has probably chan"ed tho 
story of Kumaraprila’s rescue under tho palm-leaves at tho latter place and haa aeldctl, with 
a view to making it teem more probable, that tho manuscripts lay in tho cellar, as is 
always the case. Jinamopdana’s further description ol KuroarapSla’s wandering is much 
more detailed than in Iroth tho other works, and must have Iiad its origin in some other 
sources. ■ Ho makes the Brinco first turn towards Valapadra-B.iroib, then townrd'i 
Blifgukaecha-Broaeii, tlience Kolliapur, KnlySpa, Kafict and other cities of Deccan and 
reach finally Maivtvia I’ratijlhSna-l’aithan. A great part of this section is in verses 
and appears to be plagiarired from one of tho many materials of KumSmpBhcan'IaiP 
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The Stories Regarding Knmarapala’s Conversion . 

After these stories ^vhich represent Hemacandra as a saviour of the absconding 
prince and as. the prophet of his future greatness, one would expect that soon after 
'Kumarapala’s accession to the throne, there Avould bo a mention of a close friendship 
between the two. That is, however, , not the case. . According to both of tlic oldest 
works, the intimate intercourse of the monk with the king began much later and that^ 
too, not on account of the earlier beneficence of the monk, but owing to entirely 
'difierent circumstances. After Kumarapala had been crowned, so it is said in the 
PrabhavaJcacaritra, he decided to suppress Arnoraja, the arrogant king of Sapadalak§a 
j. e. Eastern Rajputana, and accordingly prepared for the war. With all his barons 
and their troops he proceeded. After some days he - reached the fortress Ajameru, the 
modern Ajmer. He besieged it but could not conquer it despite all endeavours. When 
the monsoons set in, he returned to Aphilvad without having carried his purpose into 
.effect. At the beginning of the cold season • be again set forth, but had,', howeveivtq 
return again at the end of the summer, Avithout having achieved the fall of Ajmeri 
Eleven years passed in this way. Then lie once asked his minister Yagbhata, the son of 
P’dayan a, ^whether there were no deity, Yaksa or Asura, who could help him to achieve 
victory. Vaghhata advised him to worship an image of Ajitasvamin which was then. 
obUinable in Anhilvad and which had been consecrated by Hemacandra. . Kumarapala 
consented and offered Ajitasvamin presents of ^very rich substances as required by the 
Jaina-cult. .At the same time, he promised that, in case he conquered his enemy through 
Ajita’s grace, the latter alone .should be '‘his Gpd, his mother, his Guru and father”. 
Then he again proceeded towards Marvad for the twelfth time. The battle took place' in 
• the neighbourhood of the mountain Arbuda-Abu., Arporaja lyas totally' beaten.! 
Kumarapala made a triumphal, entry into Anhilvad. _ H^g did not. forget his promise and 
offered his .'worship again .in the. temple of. Ajitanatha. Soon afterwai’d^, he proclaimed 
■ to his ; minister that he wanted to^e instructed in-.the Jaina-tenets and^ asked him to 
eecure .him a .teacher,. . Vaghhata .proposed.^ that .Hemacandra be invited to fulfil the 
king’s wish. ;So it. came to pass that Hemacandra preached. before Kumarapala with the 
result that. the. latter ..was moved, to tak.e the vow.s of laymen: to renounce oating ffeslv 

and.all other.forbidden fo'odsj 'ahd.to study the'Jaw of the Jainas.®?. ■' . ■ !! 
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‘ Merutanga’s man^ativo differs very much from' the ahove one and js Indeed full 
bf romance.- -According* ta his 'account/ Kumtirapala' had to •com'bab- internal unemics 
immediately after hi^ winning the crown. Then 'followed the campaign ‘against Aruoraja 
or Anaka of Sapudalaksa and later a war against Mallikurjuna, the king of Kohka^t, 
Wo was beaten by Amrabha-la or Sinbada,' ilio second son of TJdayana. - Between these 
two stories, an anecdote is ■ interwoven 'about the singer, SolIaka,-in which Hemacandra 
also is tqentipned. Contradicting this there is alsp the account of the way and manner 
in which Hemacandra became the friend and teacher of Kumiirapala. 'An. insult 
which Hemacandra received at the funeral of his mother Pahini from ‘the ascetics pf 
Tripuru§aprasada in Aphilvad, drove him-according' to Herutuiiga’a report-mtd *uch 
^nger that he decided to gain influence at the court so that he could take revpnge for .the 
;nsDlfc. He betook himblf to the royal camp which happened to be then at Malva.*„ His 
.old patrom the councillor XJdayana, introduced him to the king. The king remembered 
his prophecy which Hemacandra had made during his flight. The king offered him his 
friendship and granted him the honour of access to his person at all- times. Thig 
intercourse which developed so quickly had, however, no immediate results for’ the 
.religious conviction of the king. Only a few anecdotes are given, o. g., theoneabou^ 
the quarrel with -the Purohita Amiga (see above p. 20 ), which prove Hemacandra^s 
dexterity in self-defence against attacks. It was only . when Kumarapala returned 
sometime afterwards toA^bilvad that Hemacandra fonud an opportunity of beginning 
his work of conversion. Once Kumurapala .asked his friend, so it Is said; hoW he could 
jmmortalize'for all time the memory ofhia rule. Thereupon 'Hemacandra advised the 
king either to pay off every one’s debts, as Vikramadityo had done, or to^ have a new 
stone-temple built in the place of tho dilapidated wood-temple of ^iva-Soman3tha in 
Devapattana. Kumarapala preferred the latter and deputed, at once an ofBcial to begin 
the 'erection, "When it was reported that the foundation-stobe liad begn laid, Hemacandra 
proposed to the king that he should take a vow for securiDg the happy , conclnsion of 
the project, and to that end either to observe complete chastity or to renounce indulgence 
in spirituous drinks and ffesh-cating until the flag was unfurled on the pinnacle of thd 
temple. Kumarapala swore before a Siva-linga to abstain from the prohibited drinks 
imd dishes for the required length of time. -After two-years, the temple'was completed 
and Kumarapala wanted now to he freed from his vow, Hemacandra, however; prevailed 
upon him to hold_ the vow still longer,^ until he had worshipped the god in the new 
temple; Immediately, therefore, a pilgrimage towards Somanatha-or Hevapattana-was 
undertaken and; on the^advice of the envious -Brahmins, Hemacandra alscr was invited 
theieto. The latter declared himself to be quite willing-to visit the 'teinple of Siva. He 
however took first a roundabout route so as to visit the shrines of ^alrufljaya- and GirnaiC 
At ’the gate of Devapattana he met the king and took part in the" ceretnonidus' 
^ntiyWroeeision together with thekiiigandw^th Ganda Brha^afij''the iemple^priest-of 
S'omanatha. -He ‘was also,_ moved by tho^ request of. his jord to- worship j‘cvcn-''Slv{>. 
Pressed in a costly costume, he entered the tcmpie'*Ied by Brhaspati, “praised its briilianccV 
■ wade the usual sacriBcial ofleringa ^according to tho instructions of thq S^ivapurdria amj 
threw. himself prostrate before the Liuga, dedicating the foIlQwing.vcr!5cs to the God 
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( 1 ) Thou dost exist, whosoever Thou art, .whulsoevor Thy place, Thy time and 
Thy name maybe! If Thou art the only one, free from stains and errors, then all 
reverence be to Thee, 0 Worthy of ^vorsliip I . ‘ 

( 2 ) Reverence to Him in whom the sorrows and the other causes of the seed of 
rebirth have vanished: he He Brahman, Vi.snu or Mahei^vara! 

When Hcmacandra had finished his prayers, ICumurapfila worshipped, on his 
part, the god according to the instruotions of the priest Brhaspaii and distributed rich 
presents. Then he ordered his retinue to retire .'ind visited, witU Hemacandra, the 
Holiest of the holy. There he asked his friend to explain before the Ungn truthfully 
the way to deliverance. Hemacandra meditated for a moment. Then he proposed to 
appeal to the god who was verily there, that He might manifest Himself and show the way to 
deliverance. Hemacandra himself undertook to sink into the deepest meditation in order 
to attain the desired end. He instructed the king to bring immediately incensc-oftering 
of aloe-wood. As both of them thus were .so busy and the adytum was filled with 
smoke-clouds, there, appeared all of a sudden a bright liglit and tlie beaming form of 
an ascetic was- visible on the water-basin around ihc-Linga. The king louebed the 
apparition from its feet up to its bead and having convinced himself that it was of divine 
origin, requested it for advice. .Thereupon it- told him that Hemacandra would surely 
lead him to deliverance. The apparition disappeared. The king then requested 
Hemacandra in all humility for instruction. The latter at once made him take a vow 
that he would never touch during all his lifetime either meat or sjurituous drinks. After 
a short time, Kumaraprda returned to Anhilviid. He was won over more and more to 
the Jaina faith through Hemacandra’s instructions in the holy scriptures as well as 
through his works, the Trisas^yaldltdimrusacaritra and the Yoga^dstra and the 
twenty stavas composed in honour of. Vitaraga. Kumarapala also received the title of 
Paramariiata, ''the eager worshipper of the Arhata”. He then promulgated an edict 
prohibiting the killing of animals for fourteen years in the eighteen provinces subject to 
him. He had 1440 Jaina temples built and took the twelve vows of Jaina-laymani 
When the third one, prohibiting stealing, was explained to him, he at once decided to 
break the old custom of confiscating the property of those subjects who had died without 
leaving an heir.®^ 

Jinamandana essentially agrees with Merutuhga. But he felt tlie inner 
contradiotioh which the story of the Prahandhacintamani as well as that of the 
Pmhhmakacantra contained. It appeared to him as -unbelievable that Hemacandra 
who had helped Kumarapala on his flight and had prophesied his ascending the throne, 
should have been afterwards forgotten for so many years aiid that he could have obtained 
access, to the court only- through the intervention 'of the Jaina minister. He' has'’ 
therefore interwoven & new story at the beginning of his account. The -story is to 
show that 'Hemacandra went to the court ‘ very sboh after' KUmarapUla’s 'coronation; 
This story, however,- betrays quite clearly- that the author had the knowledge bf the older ■ 
accounts and that he had changed - them deliberately. After enumerating the presents- 
which were given to the councillor Udayana and to the other benefactoffe of the king, he 
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Bays, HemacaBdra was absolutely forgotten, InspUe of that, he went to Anhllvad 
from Karnavatl a short time after Kumurai^la's coronation. He then asked TJdaya*j» 
whether the king remembered him. As the reply was in the negative, he requested 
XJdayaha to warn the king against visiting on a certain day the palace of his queen. 
He also permitted Trda 3 'ana to mention his name in case the king insisted on 
knowing the name of the warncr. IJdaynna brought home the warning to the king who 
acted accordingly. On the said day, the palace of the queen caught fire from lightning 
and was burnt to ashes. Thereupon the king asked the name of the unknown adviser. 
“When Hemacandra’s name was mentioned, he was at once summoned by the king who 
promptly begged to bo excused in all humility for his forgetfulness and promised him to 
rule entirely according to his counsel." After showing that Hemacandra became 
Kiimarapula’s friend and advisor soon after V, S. 1199, Jinamandana gives a short 
account of “the conquest of the world** by the king. In the subsequent account he 
follows wholly and literally Merutuhga, excepting, of course, .in one point, that is, he 
says nothing about the insult hurled at Hemacandra at the funeral of P^binl and about 
the subsequent journey to Malva. The statements naturally did not suit him. In some 
details, he is more extensive than Merulunga and lengthens the account of Kumarapala’s 
conversion very much by many quotations which he attributes to Hemacandra.*^ 
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• Hemcandra’s own Account of Kumarapala’s Conversion 

If we compare tliese various stories aboufc Kumfirapala’s, conversion with each 
nther, it cannot^ he denied thatHhe one given hy IMerutunga is written with very great 
dexterity aiid that his presentation is - at- first sight .very attractive. .It appears s<5 
natural that because of an insult from a Brahmin, Hemacandra should have thought of 
giving up his independence and placing himself under the protection of the king. The 
clever way in which he moves Kumarapala for a certain time to follow some of the most 
important tenets of Jainism while at the same time he takes care not to put anything in 
the way of his patron’s reverence to Siva,“in fact he greatly encourages him in that,-betrays 
clearly the difficult situation in which he found himself in the court. This adaptation 
and apparent relaxation, the fooling of the king by a hocus-pocus and the subsequent 
clever exploitation of the favourable moment-all this seems quite credible and fits in 
very well with the character and the method of the Jaina-missionaries. On closer 
examination, however, many improbabilities or imj)ossibilities are found in the account. 
It is easy to recognise, for example, that Merutunga indulges in an awful anachronism 
when ho assumes that TJdayana was Kumarapala’s minister and introduced Hemacandra 
to the king. According to Merutuhga’s own account ( p. 9 ), Udayana came to Gujarat 
shortly after the beginning of Jayasiriiha’s rule i. e. about V. S. 1150. Kumarapala 
ascended the throne about 50 years later, in V. S. 1199. It is then simply impossible 
that he could have lived still for any length of time under Kumarapala or that he could 
ever have served him. Merutuhga’s assumption, too, that Hemacandra advised the 
rebuilding of the temple in Devapattana, does not at all agree with the statements in an 
older document. Bor, in the inscription dated ValabhI-Samvat 850 or V. S. 1225 in the 
temple of Bhadrakali at Devapattana, which was first of all made known by Colonel J. 
Tod, it is quite explicitly said in the 11th verse that the Ganda Brhaspati, who had 
already been in great favour with Jayasirhha, persuaded Kumarapala to rebuild the 
ruined temple of Siva-Somanatha.°* Such an assumption has, , since it dates from the 
time of Kuuiarapala’s reign, significantly far more probability than Merutuhga^s much 
later statement. If this inscription be in the right, then the whole further narrative of 
the Prabandhaciniamani becomes unbelievable. If ever these points raise suspicion 
against the faithfulness of the tradition contained in Mex'utuhga’s woi’ks, then the same 
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tradition and also' the narratlva of the PrabMvohacaritra prove as almost completely 
worthless in light .of Hemacandra’s own utterances about KumarapSla'e history and his 
relationship to him. Hemacandra devotes no less than four sargas XVI-XIX in the 
Dvya^rayalt^vya to the description of the successful war which Kumarapula' led against 
Arnorlja, king of &kambharl-Sambhar in J^jputunu, and against Ballala, king of 
Muivu. Although no definite dates are given, it may yet be taiken as certain from the 
description that Kumarapala was involved in external complications soon after his 
coronation and that a considerable time had passed before ho emerged successfully from 
them. The war with Aruoraja began immediately after Kumarapala’s coronation and 
appears to have lasted for a considerable number of years. Soon afterwards followed the 
campaign against Ballula, which appears to have ended in a shorter time# After this 
was over, so it is said in the XX sargcit Kumamp5la prohibited killing of animals in 
Gujarat. After the king had published the edict to protect the animals, it is feaid further, 
he gave up the custom of confiscating the property of those who died without leaving 
behind an heir^ Later on, he had the temple of Siva at Kedfira or Kedarnatha in Garhwal 
and at Davapattana in Kuthiavad rebuilt, and thereupon he had the temple of 
Bar^vanutha in A^hilvad and Dovapattana erected, the former of which bore the name 
Xumilraviham. The last events of the lime of Kumarapala’g reign, as mentioned in the 
IhytH^raya, are the buildmg of a temple of Siva in Auhilviid and the foundation of a new 
era which bore his name.” From these statements one may conclude with absolute 
certainty that KumurapSla’s conversion to Jainism took place after the war wdth Malva. 
It also becomes probable -that Hemacandra, although ho docs not touch upon his own 
relationship to the king by a single word in the Dvyii^raya, was ncqnamtcd with the king 
earlier and had influenco over him. The latter conclusion is fully corroborated by a 
passage in another work of Hemacandra. In his Mahdv2racarita Hemacandra makes 
Tirthankara deliver a prophecy on Kumurnpula’s reign to Prince Abhaya, in which jiis 
name occurs and in which the beginning of his acquaintance with the king is related. 
After Mahavlra’s preliminary description of the city of Anhilvud, bo proceeds further 
os follows: 

45«-4G, ^Vhen, 0 Abhaya, 1660 years will have passed after my Nirvana, then 
there will live in that city (Anbilvad-) the long-armed king Kumiirapala, tho moon of 
tho Caulukya-lino, a powerful lord of all. 

47. This large-hearted one, a hero in tho fulfilment of tho law, in generosity and 
in the battle, will lead his people to the highest prosperity, protecting it as a father, 

48. Very clever and yet of upright mind, in his majesty fiery as tho sun and 
yet filled with tho peaco of the soul, punishing arrogant attacks and yet always ready to 
forgive, he will protect the world for a long time. 

49. Ho will make his people like unto himself, firm in the falGImentof the law, 
even os a wiso teacher trains a good pupil. 

: 50, Granting protection to those who ecek-.it, and like as a brother to tho wires 

of other men, ho .will esteem tho sacred law above riches and na life. 

5 
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51, On .account of hie bravery, his fulfjlnicnl of the law, liis generosity, Im 
mercy, bis might and otlier manly virtues, lie will etand vdtliout a rival, 

52, Ho will conquer tho region of Kubora n.s far ns fbe bingdom of the Tnrusihm^ 
tbatofindra as far os tho river of gods, that of Yama as for as the Vindlmi, and the 
west as far as the ocean. 

53, Once this prince will sco the teacher Hcmacondra, who has urieen from 
the race of Municaudra in tho Vajra!^rdchri. 

54, Deliglited at the sight of him, as the pcacocli i.s delighted at the nppearnneo 
of the clouds, this good man will hasten to do honour daily to that monk, 

55, This Icing will go with his ministor of tho Jaina faith to honour that Suri 
whilst tho latter is preaching in the temple of the Jina about the .sacred law. • 

50. There he will, though ignorant, of the truth, praj’ to tho god, and honour 
that teacher with a naturally pure heart. 

57. After he has heard with delight tho noble sermon about the law from lii.s 
lips, he will take the minor vows and will then .strive after tho vow of perfection. 

58. After enlightenment has come to him, Iio will full}'- learn the life of the 
faithful, and, resting in the audiencc-chambei’, will ever delight liimself with tho speeches 
about the sacred law,®® 

This prophecy agrees excellently witli tho statements of the Dtyu^raijahwi/a 
and completes the same. The somewhat poetically coloured description of tho frontiers 
of the Gujarat Empire gives us clearly to understand that it extended in the north-east 
by overthrowing the Sapfidalalisa or in the eastern Rujputanfi by defeating Sfikambhari- 
Sambhar and in the south-east by conquering Millvu. Kumrirapala'.s acquaintance with 
Hemacandra began, according to the verse 53, in the time when the empire had achieved 
its greatest expansion and when the war-expeditions and conquests were over. His 
conversion was the result of a sermon preached by Hemacandra when he had gone to the 
Jaina temple in the company of an unnamed minister in order to pay his homage to the 
monk who had made a deep impression on him. 

These statements of Hemacandi-a himself make it first of all necessary to reject 
as faneiftil- all the above-described anecdotes as to his earlier relations with Kumarapala 
during his flight. The anecdotes were composed probably with a view to motivating the 
later relationship. They show, moreover, that the further accounts of the 'Po-alandhas as 
to the renewal of the acquaintance and the conversion contain in them little historical 
element. The above-given narrative of the Prahhdvahacaritra, according to which 
Kumarapala was moved by his minister Vagbhata to invoke Ajitasvamin to help him 
against Arnoraja and was converted to Jainism by reason of the fulfilment of.his prayer, 
cannot be true, for the war with Malva, which is not mentioned in the Prablidvahacaritra, 
took .piace!.even -before the conversion j so that it was not awe at Hemacandra’s miraculous 
powers but appreciation - of hiis life and- teachings that induced - the king to -listen ta 
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Hctnacatidra’s^ sermons* Merutnnga’s ’detailed account contradicts "Hemabandra’s own- 
account etill more, as may easily bo seen. Thcro are only two points in' -which the 
Pralandhas agree to some extent with Hemacandra, thereby preserving real tradition. 
In the first place, they are no doubt correct when they state that Kumarapala’s Jaina 
minister introduced Hemacandra to the court and was interested in creating favourable 
ground for his faith. For, the mention of the “Jaina’* minister, who according to the 
Mahdvlracariia accompanied the king to the temple, is not made without any reason. 
We may take it for granted that it was this Jama companion who occasioned Hemacandra*s 
acquaintance with the king and who induced the latter to visit the tempio. Most 
probably the minister was Vagbhata, son of Udayana, whom the Prahhuvahacaritra 
mentions in the above-mentioned narrative of conversion. The poem in praise of the 
Kumaravihara -written by Hemacandra’a pupil Vardhamana testifies that Vagbhata really 
belonged to the group of the ministers of Kumurap^la, Several stories of the Prabandhas 
maintain that Hemacandra consecrated either in V. S. 1211 or 1218 the temple which 
Vagbhata had built in Satrufijaya in memory of his father who had fallen in the battle 
against Navagha^a, tbo Cudasama king of Vamanasthali. One Prabandha says, further, 
that Hemacandra did the same service in V. S. 1220 to Amrabhata, second son of 
TJdayana, for his temple of Suvrata in Broach, whereas the other Prabandhas (see under) 
relate a legend about Hemacatidra’s healing of Smrabhata” If to this be added Merutnfiga’s 
statement, oven though an anachronism, that Hemacandra was introduced to Hum^rapala 
by the father of both the brothers (p. 29), then it does not seem too bold to regard 
the family of TJdayana as tbo prime cause of Hemacandra’s influence at the court of 
Aijhilvad and to regard him as the family's particular protbgb. A second historical 
element in the stories of the Prdbandhas is the statement that Kumarapala’s conversion 
took place, not in the beginning but about the middle of his reign. Here also they 
agree, as has been shown, with Hemacandra’s statements. 

Tho exact date of this event appears to have been preserved in the drama, already 
referred to above, tbo Jio/jurd/qparajaya by the councillor Ya^ahpala. The conversion 
of tho king is allegorically nitntionfd as bis marriage with tho princess Krpasundari t. c. 
the heftutiful Mercy, the daughter of Dbamaraja and the Viratidevl. Hemacandra is 
mentioned H3 tho Priest who ordained the marriago tie before Arhat. According to the 
quotwiiou of Jinamundana from the MoliardjapaTuj'aya^ this marriage took place in V. S. 
121G, Mixrgn sudi 2. If, as may bo well supposed, this date really occurred in the drama, 
then it must bo taken ns authentic, for the Mnlmrdjapardjaya was written, as is shown 
in the Note 6, a few years after the death of Kumarapala, between V. S. 1229 and 1232.®* 
^Ye may also add to this that KurnSrapala received tho title Parama^ravaba u o. 'tbo 
roost eager hearer (of tho Jaina-doctrine)’, in tbo colophon of an old MS. which was written 
five years later, in V. S. 1221 j whilo his conversion h not mentioned in a Jaina-inscription 
ofV.S. 1213.®“ 

If wo accept now V. S. 1216 as the date of Kumarapala's conversion, then wo 
may placo his first meeting with Hemacandra ono or two years earlier. Even if the 
J/a?i«vrmcan/a assumes that tho king, after coming to know tho distinguished Teacher 
**wrU hasten to revere him daily*’, it is of no avail to weigh these words as of gold. It 
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rausb have taken a long period of secret intrigue before the king allowed himself to visit 
the Jaina Upa^raya and to sit at the feet of Hemacandra as a listener to the sermon; 
However, as to the manner in which the gradual friendship was formed and how 
Hemacandra won the favour and the confidence of the king, we may at least put forward 
certain assumptions, not wholly baseless, with the help of some suggestions from his other 
works, even though we may fail to attain full certainty. Hut before these remarks are 
made, it is necessary to go over Hemacandra’s activities during the period from V. S. 
1199, the year of Jayasimha’s death, until his acquaintance with Kumiirapala in V. S. 
1214 or V. S. 1215. 

As has been said above on p. 18, Hemacandra had undertaken, after his 
appointment as the Court-Pandit about V. S. 1194, the task of writing a complete series 
of manuals for the worldly sciences and specially for Sanskrit Composition. Of these, 
the Grammar and its appendices with the commentary, parhaps also both of the Sanskrit 
Lexica and the first fourteen cantos of the DvyiU'rayahdvya were completed before 
Jayasirhha’s death. After Y. S. 1199 he appears to have pursued his plan further 
without worrying the loss of his position in the court, and worked on tirelessly as a 
private scholar. The first work belonging to this period, is his Manual of Poetics, the 
AlamlcdTaCuddmani,^^"' In the , above-mentioned (Note 38) passage of the same it is said 
that it was written after the completion of the Grammer, and another very striking 
circumstance shows quite clearly that its compilation took place at a time when the author 
did not enjoy royal favour. For, the dedication, the compliment to the ruler of Gujarat, 
is lacking not only in the text but also in the commentary which contains a great number 
of Verses. This latter point is all the more weighty as it was a fashion of the court- 
writers on poetics always to add verses in honour of their patrons. And Hemacandra 
himself is no exception, for we find him missing no opportunity of flattering his lord in 
two of his other works. The one case in point occurring in the Commentary on his 
Grammar was mentioned above. The second one will be forthwith discussed. Particularly 
in a work on Poetics It Would have been easy to celebrate the heroic deeds of Jayasimha 
or Kumarapala in the same way as is done by the older Yiigbhata in his AlamTcdradd$tra?° 
As, however, this does not happen, it can well be supposed that the author at the time of 
writing the work, had no connection with the king and it is not hard to determine that 
that was the period between Jayasimha’s death and the beginning of the acquaintance 
with Kumarapala. The same is true about the Chandonus'dsana,'^^ the work on Metrics, 
which was writtenj as is evident from the introductory verses, immediately after the 
AlccmJcdracuddmani ; as also about the Commentary belonging to it. Here, too, we miss 
the dedication and the compliments to the king in the illustrations. Moreover, it is to 
be noted that the texts of both of these manuals were first finished and the commentary 
on. the Alamkdracuddmani was written just after the completion of the Chandonuddsana. 
This is evident from the fact that Hemacandra refers to the latter in the former and 
speaks of it as a completed work.’® Also numerous supplements to both the great Sanskrit 
Kosas had their origin in that period as well as, surely, the text of the Prakrit Lexicon, 
the De^indmamdld or Raind'tiali. - To the supplements belongs, first of all, the Sesdhhyd 
Ndmamdld which purports to complete the Ahhidhdnacintdmani, and which contains par- 
ticularly extracts from Yadavaprakasa’s VaijayantV^ Then the Nighanfu or Nighantu^'esa,' 
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known so Tittle as yet, h to be mentioned. The tradition of tbo Joina-scholars assumes 
that Hemtveandra WTotc six small works of tliis name. However, only tbreo of them aro 
BO far discovered. Two give short survey of botanic names while the third deals with 
precious stones.^* It is not improbable that these works were written in imitation of the 
older Dhcnivantarinighan^n and the Hatnaparlksd. Also in these works one misses that hint 
that they wero written at the king’s command. Howev'cr, a doubt may ho raised at least 
with regard to the Numamald^ whether it was wTitten between V. S. 1199 and 

1214/15, for the same baa been inserted in many MSS. in the Commentary of the 
Alhidfiunacintumani and this latter belongs, as will be shown below, to the last years of 
Hemacandra’s life. The Dc^indmamdtdt on the other hand, was probably written shortly' 
before Hcmacandra’s acquaintance with Kumarapala. For, Hemacandra suggests in the 
third verso of the Introduction and says in the explanation of the same verso (pp. 2-3) 
quite expressly that he had previously completed not only his Grammar but also his 
Sanskrit-Ko§aa and his Manual of Poetics. On the other hand, the commentary, which 
was certainly written later, contains no less than fifteen verses in which tho king is 
mentioned by name, while in nino others the designation Culnkya or Culukya occurs and 
a great number of them aro addressed simply to the king. These verses, all of which are 
applicable to Kumaraprdo, praise his heroic deeds, doscribo tho greatness of his glory and 
the misery of his foes, or praise his generosity. In one place, there seems also on allusion 
to a particular historical event. It is said in VI, 118 i 

*'0 Tliou, whose courage emits unbroken sparks, 0 Lord of the goddess of 
VTclory, docs not thy fame ramble about freely, just like an unchaste Capdfila-woman, 
cvTcn in Ibc Pani*Iand'*r" 

Tho Pdli-land is the district of P.'iU in H.ljpulSnii between Jodhpur and Ajmer. 
It is to bo rccognbcd, therefore, that in this verwj there is an nlluoion to KunilrapSla's 
victory over AruorSja, the king of Sapidalak 5 a, or 6;ikombharI-S.ltnbhar, 

lYlualcrcr may be thought of this verse, there remains, however, the very 
conspicuous fact that Hemacandra in the Comrae-ntory to his D(!/indn,am'dd glorifies only 
Uio victory and the brnrety of Kum5rap-ila but docs not of his piety and of his faith 
in the Jatna tenets. This fact ilrcngihcns the conclusion that this work was wrillcn after 
Hemacandra, had obtained ncccES to Kuinarap3la’s court, but before ho K'gnn his work of 
conversion. Tiicrcrore, tho dale of the compilation of the Commentary must roughly hoV.S. 
1214-15. The aliere-menUoned fact further gives n ‘cent as to the way and manner in w-hjeh 
Hemacandra b-gnn to wm the favour of tho ling. First of all, ho appeara to liavc mado 
iiw cf hi-s temporal art and worldly knowledge to create a favourable imprc*aion. After 
his introduction ly his patron, tho minister Vfigbhata, he probably received the pcfm:*^ion 
to appear at the usual daily audicao: of tho fchobirs. His pcailion is nalurslly proniintnt 
from the cut'ct His reputation as a rcholar had been fur lung firtaly KlaMwhcd and it 
toakl not hsTcfailesl to infiuenw Kumlr.aj4b, even if t!« latter began to study, as an 
anecdote given by Mcrctunga reperts, the ariruce-? just in h:« old egr. Hcmsmndm 
wcuH rertamly not have hidden bis light, under a bmbcl but would Iiavo rtdialed it 
through Ids df/p tmdilicn at the dh-coe«ions <*f tlo seholarn in tb*' king's 
Apftrt from the strictly rcj<*nt;r:c accrmpll'hments, IrC t:r.dt,njbl'dly ir.l!ut:i«»l th*' king 
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by bis panegyrics on Kumarapala’s war-acbivities of which the verses partly very cleverly 
composed in the commentarjt on the Des^indmamCild give examples. There was probably 
no lack of opportunity for religious discussions at the Court. According to all accounts, 
Kumarapala was about fifty years old when he ascended the throne > and when the 
completion of his war-expeditions allowed him to take rest, he had attained his sixty-third 
year. That at such an age he turned to religious questions can well be ■ understood, this 
being usual especially in the case of Indians. Moreover, be it noted that for years he 
wandered here and there, as the Prahandhas would have us believe, as a Sivaite ascetic . 
and that he, as Hemacandra says in the Yogas'astra (see Note 80), had ‘^seen’^ various 
manuals of the Yoga and took great interest in the Yogie practices of the ascetics, which 
would first of all bring supernatural powers and finally would lead to deliverance. 
Hemacandra also was very expert in these doctrines, as his last-named work shows, and 
he appears to have performed the prescribed spiritual exercises himself for he bases his 
description of the practices on personal experience (Note 80). So far, the circumstances 
were well favourable to persuade even a lung to abandon Saivism to, which his race had 
paid homage from time immemorial and to go over to the heterodox, Jaina sect which 
was very influencial and had been honoured in Gujarat for many years.” As his works 
show, Hemacandra was never in want of skill. He probably began with caution and, as 
the Pralahidhas state, he emphasised wherever possible the harmony betyreen the 
doctrines of Jainism and those of the orthodox systems. The Kumar apdlacarita, pp, 124 . 
ff., particularly gives long sermons fn extenso, in -which Hemacandra attempts to prove the 
identity of Jina and Siva as , well as Vi§nu, and refers to the canonical ^ works of the 
Hrahmins for the doctrine of preserving the life of animals. However, little one may rely 
on the wording of these and similar passages, they without doubt clearly show, the way 
in which Hemacandra approached the works. For, in the, commentary on his Yogaddstra 
he cites among other things, passages from the Brahmanical works, with the intrqductoiy 
words; '*So say even the believers of false doctrines,” in confirmation of the Jaina doctrines, 
and also in the text of this work (III, 21,26), Mann’s words against meat-eating, with 
mention , of his name, are given. There is, however, no trace in his works of an 
identification of the Brahmanical gods with the Jinas. In spite of this, it is quite possible 
that he made use of them in his sermons: they were usual even in the 12th century.,. In 
the Mangala to the Namdol deed of presentation of the princes Alhana and Kelhaija of 
V. S. 1218, we read ; 

“To liberation may also the gods Brahman, Sridhara and Safikaralead [us,] who,- , 
always renouncing passions, are known in the world as Jinas 1” 

However, Hemaeandra’s task had been -troublesome and success did ! not .crown 
it so rapidly as too strict an . intei’pretation . of the • above-mentioned passage Aom the 
Mahdvlracarita would have us believe. It is particularly .likely that, a,s’ the ' PrahaTidhas ■ 
relate, Hemacandra was continually disturbed in his work . by hostile - influences and that, - 
all the Brahmins were bent upon to counteract his .influence over , the king and, above all, 
to hinder the formal conversion of the latter. - Merutuhga’s' abo-v-e-mentioned anecdotes, 
according to which malicious and envious people set traps for Hemacandra, describe cthe-; 
general situation quite rightly, even if one might not , agree in details. . In the, same^way ■ 
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Jinamai?aana’fl story, vbicli relates ttiat Eaj5<Srya Dcvabodhi, the spiritual instructor of 
the Icing,* champions the oW religion, may have an historical basis despite the fact that the 
story in its present setting is purely raylhtcal,’* The event most probably did not take 
place without n hard fight. , Without doubt, the already mentioned yoga^astra particularly 
played a very essential part in keeping KumarapSla firm in his now faith, as is mentioned 
in the Pralan^has?^ Hcmacandra wrote it under order of his !ord.*^ In tho concluding 
stanza of tho work, XII, 55, it is said: 

*‘Thls secret doctrine of Yoga, which-a part hero and a part thcrc-has been 
learnt from the holy scriptures, from the mouth of a good teacher and from one’s own 
experience and which rouses wonder in tho minds of the competent public, has been 
dressed in words by tho teacher Ilcmacandra as u result of the earnest request of the 
illustrious Caulukya king Kumarapilla/’ 

The !5arno thing is expressed in the two stanzas at the end of tho commentary, 
which immediately follow tho above ones, 

1, ‘‘Owing to the request which the illu'^trioua Caulukyaking mado to me, I 
wrote this commentary on tho ilfanuol q/“ le^a-so named by mc-an ocean of the NcscUr 
of Truth, May it enjoy (its csialencc) eo long as Ihcso three worlds-Earth, Airnnd 
Hcavcn-pc^sess the Jaina-doctrinc.** 

C, “Tltfough the merit whichlatlaincdby the J/omioI a/* Yo^7a and its exposition, 
may tho good man Ic induced to win for himself the cnlighleninenl of Jina.'* 

Aho in the colophon to each of the twelve Prahu'n#, each time is it mentioned 
that Kuinimpala wished to hear the work and llmt it was "crowned'’ {tnmJtitojmlfnlxm/Via), 
that is, it received the royal njjproWlion. Tlic first four chnplcrn, already published, 
which form more than Ihrcc-fourlhs of the whole, give a abort reiumi? of tJm Jaina-doclrine, 
parlicttlarly m it afTccta t!io position of layman, an«l tho very cxtnnsivo counnentarv 
enlarges tho fame U> tho most lucid ami comprchcnriblo exposition of tho svfitom whicli 
)ia« ever U'cn written. Tho autlnrr clearly imiicalcs iljat this part is written with a view 
to itwlniciing his lord for, in llio cotnmcnlarj*, he often p-irticTibirly and exliaastivclv 
dwells upon tlie duties of n .Toiaa king. The Isst right Prtdds^as deal svith tlio 
actual Yoga, the ascrlic practices which had finally to innZ/i or delivfr&nce. Thr 
cxp'‘**ition of this part, after which the work is in fact named, is very short and only occupirs 
fomtllung bke a lentil of the wholr Tlrf/i. It is remarkallo that a very long description 
rf praethes pr<e^de-s the Jnina-Yoga, which, in U;c authors own w<3r.U, are u*eU«ti 
fer attaining mvlfi*, hut which afiord, on the rontrajy, a pf^ p into the future and gTAnt 
KUpcmstural jyxtterii. It apjK-srs that Jlrmncandra al»o !• lined in tltir eflimcy and 
p»-tKaj'» di'SoUd hirrjclf to them. If ho finds fo mceh place an one long chspti'r for th^ir 
dncriptjnn, it rr.uvt !;ave Uyji in ronn! h rath.n of th** rxct !'»vc e.f king f^r th^ 
Abont which hr Tvlst-'s in tin romnuntarj* cii XII,55. Th'' 
t-hicli wa« rimilwly c 'nipi.'*^d {,r Kun.traj'uls, jKjl.ap’S even tsrlitr tl.sn the I'e- 71 /drfrw, 
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might have receivea less ,signi6canee. It gives a short presentation of the Jaina-tenet§ 
in the form of a Pra^asti to Jina.®^ The text of the Yogas^dstra, as .also the yuardgastotra; 
was probably written shortly after V. -S. 1216. The commentary, on the other hand, was 
probably completed a few years .later. The very significant extent of the latter leads us 
to suppose that Hemacandra worked on it for a considerable time even if he were ever . so 
diligent and even if he had taken the help of his pupils. , . 






CrKCA^PTTEIt VXI ' , 

The Conseq.uencc5 of Kumarapala's CoaverBion 

Now, in regard to the question, what practical results Homacandra achieved* 
through Kumarapula’s conversion, the prophecy in the ilfa^dvIrctconVn gives a very clear 
answer, besides the above-mentioned (p. 38) information in the Dvydffrayalcdvya. The 
prophecy continues after the description of the conversion, already noted, as follows 

59. “He (KurnSrapala) will keep everyday to the vows, particularly to those 
relating to rice, vegetables, fruits and others (other foods), and will generally practise 
chastity.” 

60. “This wise man will not only avoid courtesans, but will admonish his lawful 
wives to practise chastity.” 

61. “According to the instruction of that monk (Hemacandra), he, who knows 
the general principles ( of the faith ), the doctrine of that which has soul arrd of that which 
has no soul, and so forth, will, like o teacher, procure enlightenment for others also.*’ 

62. “Even the Brahmonas of the Papduranga (sect) and others, who hate the 
Arliai, will, at his command, become equal to those who are born in the faith.” 

63. ‘,‘This man, learned in the law, will, after having taken the vow of a believer, 
not take his meals without having worshipped in the Jnina temples and without having- 
bowed before the teachers,” 

64. “Ho will not take the property of men who have died without leaving sons. 
That is the result of right insight: for, (only) those without insight are never satisfied.” 

65. “He himself will give up bunting, which oven the Papdus and others 
(pious kings of ancient times) did not give up ; and all other people will give it up at his 
command.” . 

66. “As he has prohibited the harming of living creatures, there can bo no 

thought of injury and other things like that; even a man of the lowest birth will not kill 
even bugs, lieo and the like (insects).** ' '■ 

6 
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67. ‘'After be has forbidden bunting, game of all kinds mil ebew the cud in 
the forest, undisturbed as cows in the cow-sbed.” 

68. “He, who equals Indra in might, will always insist upon the care of all 
living beings, whether they live in water, on land or in air." 

69. “Even the creatures which eat meat from their birth will, as a result of his 
command, forget the very mention of meat like an evil dream.” 

70. “Spirituous drinks (the enjoyment of which) has not been given up by the 
Da^arhas, though they believe in the Jina, will be prohibited everywhere by this (prince) 
with the pure soul.” 

71. “So thoroughly will he stop the preparation of spirituous drinks throughout 
the world, that even the potter will no longer make liquor jugs.” 

72. “The drunkards, who are impoverished because of their passion for 
intoxicants, will prosper again, after they have given up drink at his command.” 

- ' - 73. “He will destroy the very name of the game of dice, which Nala and other, 

princes had nob given up, like the name of a personal foe.” 

74. “So long as his glorious reign lasts, there will be no pigeon-race and no 
cock-fights.”' 

75. “In almost every village, he, whose wealth is immeasurable, will adorn the- 
earth with temples of Jina.” 

76. “On the whole earth, as far as the ocean, he will cause the statues of the 
Arhab to be borne in procession on cars, in every village, in every town.” 

77. . “After he had continually given money away, and redeemed every one’s 
debts, he will introduce his era on the earth,” 

, .78. “Once he will hear, on the occasion of a story related through the mouth 
of his teacher, about that (Jina-) statue buried in the dust, which the seer Kapila, 
consecrated.” 

■: ? ' ' ■ ; ■ > • - 

' - ; - - - 79," , “Then he will- form the "desire: ‘I shall; dig up the sandy place, and shall 

have the all-consecrating statue brought hither’.” ' " ' 

,80.^ “I^^hen the king, is conscious of such great enthusiasm, and also learns of 
other auspicious signs, then' be will be convinced that the statue wiU reach his hands.’’ 

81. “Then, after obtaining the permission of his teacher, he will give the order 

to hisbffieials to dbg up that place ofVitabhaya.” . ' , ‘ 

82. “Then, as a result of the purity of the king, who is faithful in his devotion .- 
to the Avhat, the goddess, who keeps a watch over the holy doctrine, will appear.” 

0.1 :: J ' ,7. 1 . i . . ! 

- a result of the extremely, great merit of, the: king ; Kum'arapala', thel. 

statue will soon come to light, when the place is excavated,” ■ . ' ’ • o 
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84. “Then, loo,' tho granT of villages^ wbicli hihg Udayana’had made to this 
statue, will come to light.” 

85. “Tho hing’s officials will place this old statue in a car, as if.ifc were a new 
one, after having done honour to it as is prescribed/’ 

' - 86. “Whilst, on the way, divino servico of various kinds is being held, whilst 

concerts are being given day and night without interruption,” 

87. “Whilst tho women of tho villages clap their hands loudly and rejoice, 
whilst the five-toned drums sound joyously,” 

'88. “Whilst tho fans rise and fall on either side, tho officials will convoy this 
holy ntatue to the boundary of Pattana.” 

89. “Accompanied by tho ladies of his palace and his servants, surrounded by 
the four columns of his host, the king will go to meet it with the whole community.” 

90. “Dismounting from his chariot himself and mounting the state elephant, 
the prince will escort the image into the city.” 

91. “After Kumarapala has erected it in a pleasure-house near bis palace, he 
will pay homage to it, ns prescribed, morning, noon and night.” 

92. “After ho has read the grant made to tho statue, be will confirm that 
which was given by Udayana.” 

98. “That temple built solely of gold, O Crown Prince, as its splendour appears 
to be incredible, will arouse tho wonder of the whole world.” 

94, “After the statue has been erected within it, the prince will increase in 
might, wealth and highest happiness.” 

95. “Through his devotion to the gods, through his devotion to the teacher. 
King KumSrapala will resemble thy father, O Abhaya, in the Bharata land.” 

If we now compare these statements Avith those of the JDvyd^rayakavya^' we see 
that Kumarapaln strove after making Gujarat, in certain respects, a model Jaina-state. 
He renounced not only for himself the enjoyments and pleasures prohibited by the Jaina- 
doctrine but he induced also his subjects to impose upon themselves the same privations. 
He issued an ordinance which required the protection of the animal life to the greatest 
extent, and which was applied most vigorously in all parts of his empire. Tho Brahmins 
who killed animals while performing sacrifices were, as the Bvydiraya says, forced to 
give up the practice and to use corn instead of flesh. Also in tho Pallidela in Esjpntana 
one had to submit to that ordinance, and the ascetics of that region, who used to wear 
antelope-skin, found it hard to procure the same. So it happened, as is said in the 
Mahdvlracaritaf that Paijdurangas, i, e. ^ivaites, and other Brahmins had to live like 
born ^tavakas. Prohibition of hunting, about which the latter work speaks, was the 
natural consequence of this edict and, according to the Dvyd^rayat even the inhabitants ' 
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of the Paficaladesa, that is, the" tribes of the middle Kailiiavad, who were great offenders, 
had to bow to the same order. A further result was the measure, mentioned in the 
JDmjas'Taya, against the butchers who had to give up their trade and received as 
compensation a lump sum of their three years’ income. According to the Mahavlracarita 
the protection of animal life was extended even to noxious insects. If we trust IMerutuhga, 
this statement is no exaggeration at all. For, he describes in the Yvl'aviharcqyrahandha^^ 
how a ^'simple-minded” merchant, in the land of Sapadalaksa, who had crushed a louse, 
was dragged to Anhilvud by the officer in charge of enforcing the law for the protection 
of animals, and how, as a punishment for his offence, ho had to build the Yvhlvihdra at 
the cost of the whole of his fortune. Out of all proportion as this punishment may seem, ■ 
it was merciful in comparison with the punishment which, according to the Prahhdvalcct- 
cmdti% was incurred by Lahsa, the bearer of the betel-bowl of Keihana, the Prince 
of Nadula-Narhdol. When it was known that Lahsa had placed a dish of raw meat 
before the Lokaloka-Chaitya in Anhilvad, he was sentenced to death. 

Along with the prohibition of meat-eating, spirituous drinks w'ere also forbidden 
in conformity with the second Jaina 'Gunavrata.’ The same is the case with the game of 
dice, animal fights and betting which last the third ‘Guijavrata’ designates as abominable. 
The Dvyds'rayahdvya says nothing about the edicts regarding these two points. They 
are, however, mentioned in the PrahandhasP As the abov'c-mentioned story by 
Merutuhga shows, and as Jinamandana expressly corroborates it, Kumarapala appointed 
special officers to enforce the execution of his edicts. Finally, of veiy great, significance 
for the Jaina community was the law abolishing the practice of confiscating the property 
of those merchants who left behind them no sons, but widows. It appears that this 
cruel custom, which contradicts! the principles of the Smrtis, prevailed from ancient times 
in various provinces, particularly in the west of India. Already Kalidasa, whose home 
was Malva bordering on Gujarat, knows of this custom and mentions it in the 
Ahhijndnuddhuntala: There the minister informs the king Dusyanta that the merchant 
Dhanavrddhi has perished in a shipwreck and that as he has left no direct descendants 
(^ttTiapatya), his property of many millions must be confiscated for the royal treasury. 
Dusyanta,' who is of yielding nature owing to his own childlessness, declares first of all 
that he will give up his claim in favour of a pregnant wife of the deceased, but reconsiders ’ 
the matter afterwards and issues an edict abolishing such confiscations altogether. From 
this story, which suroly does not belong to the old Sakuntala-saga but was invented by 
Kalidasa, one may certainly conclude that the confiscation of the property of childless 
merchants was in vogue in the sixth century of the Christian era, at least in the birthplace 
of the poet. It is evidently clear that this custom hit the Jainas particularly hard for 
the majority of them lived by commerce and money-transactions. The orthodox kin^ 
would probably have treated them, without consideration, as heretics. One can therefore 
easily understand' that Kumarapala’s decision, as is said in the Dnyddrayamalidhdvyd, 
greeted with great enthusiasm and; that not only t\xBj PrdbandJias but ..also' the- 
Biwhmin Spme^vara in the Exrtilyaurmdl highly praised the king.®® - ' : 

i..; Apart from these coercive measures, Kumarapala proved his teal for the Jaina- 
faith byibuhding temples, by at l^st one grant of land, and by his placing the Jaina-cult’ 
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'on a perfectly equal footing with the Bi-ahmanical fellowships of faith. This last point is 
mentioned only in the Malidvlracariiai verse 76 says that Kumarapala everywhere 
’^ordered to carry in a procession the statues of the Arhat in solemn dresses on cars.” 
We must understand this expression in this way that the king did not himself institute 
Jaina-Eathayatrus in all places but he gave permission to celebrate these to the small 
communities throughout the country. As is well-known, Indians are never so enthusiastic 
as when they carry in public processions images of gods placed on high cars. Now the 
minority sects are, whenever possible, prevented to carry on their ydtrds by those in 
majority and particularly the Jainas suffer in this respect from the pressure of other sects. 
Even in recent years there took place a keen 6ght in Delhi between the Vai§navas and the 
Digambaras on account of the ratltaydtrd which the latter wanted to organize. There is 
no doubt that during the time of the orthodox kings, the Svetambaras of Gujarat were not 
permitted to exhibit their divine images in public and that Kumarapala was the first 
king to grant that privilege to them. If this explanation bo accepted, the assertion of 
the Malidvlracarita that the rathaydtrds took place in every village is not unbelievable. 
For, almost every village in Gujarat has its small Jaina samgha which consists of dealers 
in money and merchants. As regards the templo-buildings, the Dvyds'rayakdvya speaks 
of only two, namely, the Kumaravihara in A^hilvad and another, also equally important, 
in Devapattana. The Makdvlracarita, on the contrary, opines in verse 75 that ‘^almost 
every” village maintained n Jaina Caityn, but it refers particularly to a single one in 
Ai;ibUv54i which must be the Kumuravibara. The first assertion is naturally an 
exaggeration as befits the prophetic style. One must understand the statements of the 
Malidvtracariia probably to mean that Kumarapala bad a great number of small public 
edifices erected, which apparently were not impoitant enough to be given separate names, 
and, besides these, tho great, beautiful temple in A^ibilvad. "With the help of this 
interpretation, tho temples mentioned in tho Mahdvlracarita may well bo reconciled with 
those mentioned in tho Dvyd^raya, if wo accept that the latter wants to mention 
only tho most noteworthy edifices and that it was written somewhat later than 
tho Mahdvlracariia. llie Prabandhas also mention many of these temples. Tho 
PrahhCivakacaritra speaks, first of all, of the Kumaravibura at Anhilvad, whose foundation 
it ascribes to tho minister VSgbhata. Afterwards, it relates that the king ordered to bo 
erected 82 small Viharas as penanco for the sins of bis teeth ; that ho erected moreover a 
statue of Ncminatha in the temple of his father, Tihunapala or Trlbhuvanapala; that he 
had a temple built on the mountain ^atrufijaya ; and that ho adorned all det^asihdnas, i. e. 
tho main places in . each province, with the Jmna'^aityas. Right at tho end of this work, 
wc find also the story from the Mahdviracarita about tho discovery of tho image of the 
Arhat in tho ruins of Vltabhaya,*’ 

Merutunga’s numbers are still greater. First of all he speaks about 1440 
temples which were built in various provinces. Further on, it is said that KumarapSla 
bad in Vfigbhatapura near ^atrufijaya an image of Pfir4vanatha erected in a temple, 
Tribhuvanpalavihara, so named in honour of his father. Then, tho thirty-two 'atonement* 
temples are also mentioned, as also tho Kumaravihara whose building, however, is not 
described. Finally, four more temples ore mentioned: (1) the Mu§akavihara wdiich W’aa 
built at Apbilvad in order to atone for tho death of a mouse which died out of despair^ 
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because KumTirapala bad deprived ifc of its prize on bis flight front Jayasirhbs ; (2) the 
Karambavibara which was built in Anhilvrid in honour of an unknown woman who had 
fed Kumaraprila with a rice dish on his flight ; (3) tlie Diksavihura, the restoration of an 
•old temple in Saligavasahikfi at Cambay, wliere Hemacandra was consecrated to be a 
monk and, (4) the Jholikavihara, the Cradle-temple, which KurnSrapala ordered to be 
built in Dhandhuka at the place of Heraacandra’s birth ” Even if we do not accept all 
particulars in these statements as true, yet they prove that Kumarapfila’s edifices were 
not confined to only Anhilvad and Deyapattana. The modern tradition has also preserved 
reminiscences of the same. On the Satrunjaya and the Girnar there arc still exhibited 
Eumaravibaras which, however, have been much restored and contain none of the old 
inscriptions. In Cambay and Dhandhuka they believe they know at least the sites where 
Kumarapala’s edifices once stood. 

Despite these extensive activities in the service of the Jaina-doctrinc and to the 
advantage of the Jainas, Kumarapala did not completely forget the old cult of his family. 
In the Dvyds^raya, Hemacandra himself states about the restoration of the temple of 
Sivakedaranatha and of the Siva-Somanatha following the proclamation of the law of 
Protection, and also about the building of a Kumaresvara in Anhilviid, which took place 
at a still later time, after the construction of the Kumaraviharas in Anhilvad and in 
Devapattana. The reasons behind the erection of the Kumiiresvara are very peculiar, 
Mahadeva, says Hemacandra, appeared himself to Kumarapala in a dream, announced to 
him that he was satisfied with his services and expressed his desire to reside in Anhilvad, 
Prom these facts one can conclude that Kumarapala, despite all ■ his devotion to 
Hemacandra and despite his adoption of the Jaina faith^ never totally denied help to the 
Sivaites. He might have forced them to give up their bloody sacrifices but he permitted, 
the temple-priests and the ascetics to draw their allowances from the royal treasury.' 
There must have been times when he again drew nearer to the Sivaite faith and worshipped 
Siva as well as Jina. Such wavering and such mixing of faiths is not unusual in India . 
and such things have happened in old times to other kings also, who had attached 
themselves to heterodox sects, as, for example, Harsavardhana, the weU-knovTi king of 
Thanesar and Kanoj. This latter king had paid his respects, as Hiuen Tsiang states to 
have observed with his very eyes, to the Buddhists, to the Brahmins and to the Jainas.x 
The causes of these phenomena are suflSciently clear. At the court there were always, 
besides the heterodox parties, the orthodox ones whose influence over the princes remained, 
veiy-tpowerful. Certainly this must have been the case with Anhilvad, for according to 
the Prahandhas, the Jaina Vagbhata was in no way the only minister of Kumarapala-.- 
Along with him there also was a Mantrin, Kapardin,- who is not said^to have, been a. 
J aina, In the same way, there appears to have been a Saiva teacher, Devahodhi by 
name, who is supposed to have been a spiritual adviser to Kumarapala (see pp. 39, 51) 
even after his conversion. In the colophon of a manuscript of V. S. 1218 it is mentioned 
that Mahamatya Yasodhavala was the first minister, probably the same-named Barmara-. 
Prince o£ Candravatl, appointed by Kumarapala himself.®® The influence of the orthodox 
party was naturally strengthened by the old habits of the king and his earlier association 
with Sivaite ascetics. Added to this, finally, is the tendeney of Indian character, that ; 
of reconciling sharp Contradictions in the religious systems by conceiving . and explaining 
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the same merely as various forms of tho same fundamental truth. It has heen shown 
above that in the twelfth century the Brahmanical gods of TrimOrti were identified with 
the Jinas and that probably Hemacandra himself made uso of such an identification in the 
beginning of his attempts at Kumarapala*s conversion to his doctrine. It was then quite 
natural that his convert afterwards worshipped 6iva along with Jina, Wo may perhaps 
also assume that Hemacandra fully concurred in that, for otherwise ho could have hardly 
recorded so impartially tho ^ivaite temples built by his patron and pupil. However 
that might have been, Hemacandra would not have offered any serious opposition to 
KumiirapSla^s ^ivaite tendencies and, in order not to jeopardise all his work, he might 
have connived at it, rather like a clever missionary. These assumptions are strengthened 
by the fact that Kuninrapala is said to have been a ^ivaite in tho above-mentioned 
inscription in Devapattana in honour of Bhuva-Brhaspati, -which was written in YalabhI- 
Saihvat 850 or Yikrama-Sarhvat 1225, only 4 years after his death. Naturally there is 
in it no talk -of the conversion of the king to Jainism, On {he contrary, grants are 
described which he made to Brhaspati and other ^aivas and ho is further called 
jlfo^cyfaranryupranlA, *‘thc leader of the kings of the §aiva faith”) in line 50. Then 
there were indeed cases, which gave an opportunity to tho ^aiva-priests to court him as' 
Cnc belonging to their fold, just as there were facts which allowed the Jainas to give him 
aby-iiatne Paramarhata. A perfectly complete victory Hemacandra could not therefore 
attain, but he certainly succeeded as much as any other heterodox teacher hos done with 
A royal proselyte. It is true that he could not wholly lure KumSrapSla away frorb 
^aivism. But he succeeded in inducing him to constantly observe the most important 
Jaina-vowa, and in exerting a great influence over the government. Gujarat did not, of 
course,' become a Jaina-Empiro in the sense that the majority of its population were 
converted to Jainism. A very significant spread of Jainism was already precluded by 
the fact that tho dogmas of this faith forbade many of the most useful occupations, e. g. 
agriculture. But the edicts against the killing of animals, against spirituous drink, and 
against betting and playing at stakes were successfully enforced and thus some of the 
most important tenets of Jainism came to be rooted into the life of every one. 
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Hemacandra’s literary worlds after Kuraarapala’s Conversion 

.Even during tlie period of liis greatest pover, when the friendship with. 
K.umarapula claimed much .of him, Hemneandra remained true to his literary aspirations. 
Besides the Yogas' astra, already mentioned, and an exhaustive conimentary thereon, he 
wrote, between V. S. 1216 and 1229, a collection of stories of the holy, already mentioned, 
entitled, Trisastis'aldJcapurusacarita- ‘the Life of the sixty-three best men.” The work, 
gives, in ten Parvans the legends of the twenty-four Jinas, the twelve Cakravartins or 
emperors of India, the nine Vasudevas, the nine Baladevas and the nine Vi§nudvi§ or 
enemies of the nine incarnations of "Visnu. An appendix, the Paris'isiaparvaji or 
Sthavirdvalicarita, deals with the story of Dasapurvins, the oldest teachers of the 
Jaina-religion from Jambusvamin upto VajrasTumin, who still knew the old canonical 
manuals, called the Purva. The work is written almost wholly in heroic metre and is 
called by the author a MaJidkavya or great epic. Its extent is very great, so great that it, 
justifies in a certain degree its proud claim of comparison ^Yith the Mahdhhdrdta, 
as hinted by the division into Parvans. According to Jinamandana, it contains 36,000. 
Anustubh slokas.®^ Its composition falls later than that of the Yoga^dstra, for it is not 
quoted in the Commentary on the latter. On the other hand, in the notes on III, 131 
the story of the teacher Sthulabhadra is related in almost identical terms as in the 
Par^ispxpao'van VIII, 2-197 and IX, 55-llla, Only the introductory verses are 
difierent and here and there some different readings are found which,, however, seldom 
make any difference in sense. It is therefore evident that the particular passages from 
the commentary on the Yogas'dsira have been taken over in the Paris'isfaparvan. 
On the other hand, the Trisasti^aldlcdpurusacaTita was written earlier than the 
Bvyds'rayalidvya or, at least, earlier than the last five sargas of the latter, if we believe 
Merutunga’s statement that this poem originally glorified only the victories of Jayasirfaha- 
Siddharaja, and if we accept that the concluding portion was a later addition (p. 19). 
The Dvyds'rayaMoya, describes the story of Eumarapala a little further than does the 
Malidvlracarita. Eor, it mentions, as already shown on p. 33, the magnificent temple 
of Parivanatha at Devapattana, The MahdAylracarita is silent as to this one but it 
describes in minute details the circumstances which caused the somewhat earlier building 
of the Eumaravihara in Anhilvad. Purther, the Sanskrit Pvyd^Taya, was followed by 
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tfie Prakrit !Dvyd^TarJa ot ' Kvirnaravaldcariya, a very small work entirely Scdicated ta 
Kumarapala and highly praising hjs piety and devotion 'to the Jina'bat'at the same' time 
illustratingthernlesofthe Prakrit-Grammar.*® Thecommentary bnfhe*^5Xtd/i«rta«7i/«ma7ii 
was probably the last of the scholarly works of, this ^ast, period. ,T|iefact that in this 
commentary both the Yogas^dslrc^i and the 2V2>ashVfl/J/rt7pwr«sacania are cited, proves^ 
not only that it belongs to the. period after V. S. 121G, but also that it was written'during 
the last years’of the author’s life.' That ‘this was his last work is ‘also proved by another 
fact. ‘ Closely relatW with the Abliidhdnadntdmanit the Lexicon of Synonyms, is the 
AneMrihahosjd, that of the homonyms, which supplements the former.®^ , Besides, there 
also exists a commentary on this, tbc AneJcdrlkahairavdhciraJcaumudl. This is, however, 
not the work of Hemacandra himself, but of his pupil ATahcndra who wrote it in his 
master’s name after the death of the latter. It is said in the i^ras'es^rgn'en at the end 
of this-work:®* ^ ' ", 

(1) .“By the renowned Mahendrasuri, the ever trnly devoted pupil of the I'enowned* 
Hemasuri, is this commentary written in tho name of his ( master).” 

(2) “Where is to be found in an unlucky fellow like me sneh skill in exposition 
(as is required) for tho book of the well-known master Hemacandra, one with- -tho. 
trca.sure3 of perfection (samyalitva) and knowledge, endowed with endless advantages? 
If, nevertheless, I have expounded it, it is no wonder; for I repeat the (oral) explanations 
of him (that man) who lives constantly in may heart.” 

The concluding words indicate that at tho time when Mahcndra wotc, 
Hemacandra was dead and that Mahendra, out of piety for the deceased, wrote down his 
oral explanations and published them in bis name. It also appears that Hemacandra might 
have thought of himself commenting on tho second part of bis Eofa, but before he could 
carry out his plan, he was overpowered by death. It may therefore bo supposed that tbc 
commentary on the first port was completed just before the death. It is to be repeated 
that (see pago 37) also the S'esdkhyd Ndmamdld can possibly belong to this last period, 
if this work was originally included in the commentary on the Allitdhdmcintumani. 
This statement may be corroborated by Btroilar occurrences in tho commentary on the 
Yoyadditra which contains metrical supplements to the text (Note 80). Certainly 
about this point can, however, be arrived at only if tho old palm-leaf MSS. of tho 
commentary on the Ko^a bo carefully investigated. As regards the date of the work 
about Jaina dialectics mentioned as Pramdwmwidm$u in the PraWtaratacari/ra, but as 
Syddvddamaujarl in the MSS.,” I can say nothing definite. As, however, it is not 
mentioned in the commcnhiry on the YoyadiUtra, it also belongs, perhaps, to the works 
of tho jicriod of V. S. 121G-1229. With this, Ibo list of Hcmacandra's works is exhausted. 
Tho author of tho PralhdvaKac<tritra pays, in fact, “simple-minded people like him” 
(Note 74 ) do not know all tho works of the great master, and Rujo^ekhara boldly believes 
that Hemacandra wrote 30,000,000 jfiokas. Though this statement i*j often repeated in 
the jPa//aca?j j or Gnrcuro/is, it is obviously an obMird exaggeration. As yet there has 
been found no reason to ascribe more books to Hemacandra than the ones mentioned here, 
and th«e contain about 100,000 ^loku?. In this respect, it is particularly important to 
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remetaber tliat even a tIioron"h examination into the old libraries of Cambay, Jesalmir 
and Anhilvad has not as yet given rise to a claim of any more books than those mentioned 
in the list of the FmhhdvaJcacantra, 

Hemacandra’s educational work seems to have been no less extended than Ills 
literary activities. His oldest and most prominent pupil was the above-mentioned (p. 19) 
one-eyed Ramacandra. The Frahaiidhas state about him that he had written one 
hundred works. Recently two dramas by this man have been discovered, viz. 
Raglmvildpa, and Nirhhayahluma. In the signature to the latter drama, Ramacandra 
qualifies himself as a s'ataprabandhahartr, ‘'author of hundred works”. Besides him, 
the Frabaiidhas name at various places Gupacandra, Yas'ascandra, Balacandra and 
XJdayacandra, the last of whom is also mentioned in the Colophon of the Commentary on 
the Brhadvrtti of the Grammar ( Note 34 ). The Fra^asii of the Commentary on the 
AnelcdrihaJcosa proves, as has been already shown, the existence of a sixth pupil, Mahendra 
by name, and the Kumdravilidrapras^asii' informs us of a seventh one, named 
Vardhamanaga^in. The modern tradition is naturally not satisfied with such a modest 
number. Even at present they exhibit in Anhilvad a stone, stained with ink, upon which 
Heinacandra's dsana is supposed to have been placed* One hundred pupils, so say the 
J ainas, surrounded him daily and wrote down the works which their G-uru dictated to them. 
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Stories atont the intercourse between Hemacandra and 
Kumarapala, and about their end 

* Besides the details, already mentioneil, about Hemacandra's activity after 
Kumirapala’s conversion, the Pralandhas contain still many more stories which 
describe hia interconrso with the hiog and a few other events. Although most of these 
anecdotes are historically worthless, they may however be briefly quoted for the sake of 
the completeness of our work. As may be expected, their number is the smallest in the 
Prabhdvahacariira, This work gives only five, Merutnhga, on the other hand, gives 
sixteen. To them Baja^ekhara adds a few more. Jinamai^dana offers, again, something 
more and gives more artistic recensions by others, in which the old material is worked up 
in a better way. According to their contents, they divide themselves into two main 
groups, vdz., (1) those that magnify Hemacandra's knowledge and character, and (2) 
those that prove Kumorapila's devotion to his teacher and affection for Jainism. 

As regards Hemacandra, first of all, a large number of verses is cited which ho 
is supposed to havo composed on various occasions. Merutungn makes him sing 
KumarapSla’a praise when the latter gave up the confiscation of the property of the 
childless merchant. His statement, however, docs not agree with that of the 
PrdbhdvaJcacaritra. In this latter work, it is assumed that the verse, which Merutungn 
ascribes to the “Scholar”, belongs to Hemacandra, while tlio one declared by Merutungn 
as Hemacandra’s composition, docs not at all occur. Then, Merutunga quotes a y/olo, 
which praises Smrabhata, the second son of his patron Udayana, on account of bis 
completing the templo of Suvrala in Broach, as well as a song in praise of this 
Tirthaihkara. In this case the PralJiuvaJMcaritra also has the first verso. Besides, in 
the PrahaTidhacxntdmani there occurs still a Prakrit-j[?anda/;a which Hemacandra is 
Bupposod to havo composed in ^atrufijaya, and an Apabliraihia-homistich* the contents of 
which are not proper for a m»mk as they refer to a dancing girl. Jinama^dana has a 
much greater number, most of which may be found in his report of KamSrapuIa’s fulfilment 
of the twelve Jama vows,** 
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More interesting than these probably ihrouglioufc apocryphal proofs of 
Hemacandra’s dexterity in poetry, is a legend which is to show how cleverly ho treated 
the Brahmin priests who wanted to compel the king to break his vow. Ruja^ekharn, 
who is the earliest to toll us this legend, describes it as follows: "A short time after 
Kumarapfila had enforced the protection of living animals, there began the bright half of 
the month Af^vina. Thereupon, the priests of KuntesVarl and of other goddesses 
proclaimed to the king ; ‘Lord, on the seventh day the king must, according to the custom 
of his ancestors, offer to the goddesses seven hundred goats and seven buffalos. On the 
eighth day eight hundred goats and eight buffalos and on the ninth day nine hundred 
goats and nine buffalos.’ After the king had heard that, he went to Hemacandra and 
informed him of the matter. Tlie great teacher whispered something in his ears. The 
king then arose and promised to pay the priests what was their due. By night the 
animals were led into the temple of the goddess, the doors were carefullj^ locked and 
trustworthy Rajputs were posted as guards. The next morning, the king arrived and 
ordered to open the doors of the temple. In the middle they saw the animals ]3dng down 
and chewing the cud, refrcslied by the repose in the wind-sheltered . place. Thereipicn 
said the king : ‘Priests, these animals I had offered to the goddesses. If they had any 
liking for the animals, they could have consumed them. The animals, however, are quite 
safe,. Apparently, therefore, the goddesses have no liking for ilesh. But you love it. 
Hence keep absolute quiet. I will not permit the killing of living' animals.^ The Priests 
hung their heads down. .The goats were released. The .king, however, had the food- 

offering brought to the goddesses, worth the value of the goats,” 

• . 

rf.. . I . i . .1 . . ^ ^ > * Vt. 

The sto^y, which Jiuaraandana relates in a slightly shorter form, reminds us in a 
certain way of the Biblical story of plijas and the priests of Baal.; However, one can 
hqrdly take it as an adaptation of the latter. . It probably arose independently. Even if 
this story be an , invention, it is certainly a good invention in as much as it properly 
describes the difficulties, which Kumarapala had to face upon .-his conversion, and the 
methods of his spiritual counsel to remove them from . his path. It is noteworthy that 
according to this legend the cult of Kunte^varl was not abolished but was transformed 
frpm^a bloody )to;a bloodless cult. ' ' : .\ 

, Two other stories by Merutuuga show, how Hemacandra .behaved towards his 
enemies.' The first one tells us that the mighty Siva-priest Brhaspati once occasioned 
some inconvenience regarding the Kumaravihara in Devapattanaf Immediately he lost 
his job ^because of Hemacandra’s disfavour. Thereupon he came to Anhilvad, learnt the 
^qdhas'payaka, and. served the Jaina-monk. An entreatypverse pacified the latter at last 
and Brhaspati ^yas again appointed as the. guardian of the ^ SaivaTfoundations. Just as 
harsh; but also equally as forgiving, ' Hemacandra showed himself towards , mi old enemy, 
Vamadevmor Vamarasi, who had, beenjiis rival dmnng-Jayasiniha’s reign sind who chaffed 
a malicipiis satirical verse jnffieu: Hemacandra gained his high position. . As a 
punishment he oppr.obriously ordered -his .servants to drive; Yamarasi out] of bis.house 
with their lance-shafts. He also sentenced him to ihea/astra-vadJia,. “the punishment of 
^ death,’’; iyhich_cpn^ of ^;he withdrawal of Ms his .salary from the royal 

treasury. . Vamarasi then subsisted on scattered grains which he, gleaned, .arid stop, d.often 
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before the ecbool of. his enemy. As Ana and' other princes were one.day' Jeaming the 
Xoga^a$tra there, Varaara^i praised this work m a verse “in all sincerity.” Hemacandra 
was therefore reconciled and granted him a vrtti, double as large as the. earlier one had 
been.” The story about Brliaspati probably presents the relationship of this man to 
Hemacandra in a more proper light than tho l^end,- given above (p. 29), according to 
which the Saiva monk and the Jaina monk were good friends. ' 

By far the greatest number of the legends given in the PrahandhiAs describes, 
however, Heraacandra^s supernatural powers, his gift of prophecy, his knowledge of the 
remotest past, his hold over evil spirits and the Brahraanic deities hostile to Jainism, 
Already in the Prdbhdvahacariiraf a prophecy of Hemaeandra’s is mentioned, which was 
literally fulfilled. The king of Kalyiina-kataka, it is said, who had received information 
from his spies that Kumarapfila had become a Jaina and was therefore powerless, gathered 
a big army with a view to conquering Gujarat. Full of anxiety, Kumarapala went to 
Hemacandra and inquired whether he would be defeated by this enemy, Hemacandra 
consoled him by saying that the protecting deities of the Jaina-doctrine were keeping 
watch over Gujarat, and that the enemy would die on the seventh day. . In reality, tho 
spies brought Kumarapala soon afterwards the news that the prophecy had come true; 
Both Mcrutunga and Jinamai}dana also have this story. In their version tho hostile 
king is, however, Kanjd, the ruler of Dabala or Tivat in the Central Provinces* They 
also state how he died, and describe that he was asleep on bis elephant daring a nocturnal 
march, when his golden necklace got caught in a banyan tree, and he was strangled to 
death. Kar^a of Hshala ruled about hundred years before Kumurapflla and was, as 
Merutunga rightly points out elsewhere, a contemporary of Bhimadeva I,®* 

. A second proof of his prophetic gift, according to Meriitufiga, Horilacandr^ 
furnished when ho described his . story of a previous birth to the king.- Buja^ekhara and 
Jinaraaudana giro the same inextenso and add thereto that Hemacandra himself did not 
describe It but that he made Vidyadevis reveal themselves in Siddhapura for the purpose. 
The king came to' know thereby .the cause of bis enmity with Jayasimha and was, as 
Jinamandana says, so very much surprised at tho wisdom of his teacher that he conferred 
upon him the title of KaUfcdlasarvajiiaf “the omniscient of the Kali-yuga.''^^ It is not 
at all improb^lo that Hemacandra claimed to have told the king about his fate in tho 
previous life, '-as the Jaina-monks have often done so in similar circumstances. It is 
another question whether the version before us really reflects the Purvavrttdnta described 
by Hemacandra. j 

. Absolutely absurd but characteristic of the gradual development of the legends 
is the third story. related by Jinamandana, attributing to Hemacandra tho giffcofclairw 
voyance. -Once, so tho story goes, Hemacandra was sitting w’ith the king and tho ^aiva-? 
ascetic Hovabodhi . and was explaining/ the holy, ^cripturts,/ Suddenly bo stopped and 
screamed a .cry of woe. • Devabodhi rubbed hia hands and said ; “That docs, not matter a 
bill” Then tho devotional lesson was resumed, When Hemacandra had finished it, 
Kumirapula asked him what had' been the matter with him and Devabodhi. Tlicrcupon 
thejnonk replied t “0 King, I saw^ that In the ,Jtcmplo of. Candraprabha In .Dovapaltana 
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a rat dragged away the wick of a lamp and consequently a conflagration broke out. Deva- 
bodhi extinguished it when he rubbed his hands.” Kumiirapiila sent, thereupon, messengers 
to Devapattana and found that Hemacandra’s statement had been correct.^® 

The PraWidvaJcacaritra also supplies us with an instance ' of Hemacandra’s 
magic powers. It relates, that Amrabhata came into conflict with SaindhavT Devi and 
yoginis as he had the Temple of Suvrata in Broach restored. Ho was consequently 
punished with illness by them. His mother invoked the help of Hcmacandra who went 
to Broach with his pupil Yasa^candra, made the Devi surrender by magic powers, and 
healed 5.mrabhata. Slightly different recensions of this anecdote are found in Merutuhga 
and in Jinamandana.’"^ 

Both these latter as well as Baja^ekhara also relate that Hemacandra cured 
Kumarapala of leprosy. According to Merutuhga, this disease attacked the king as 
a result of a curse which the pious mother of the king Laksa of Each had given to the 
successors of Mularaja, the conqueror of her son. By the power of his Yoga, Hemacandra 
cured the king. According to Kajadekhara, Kunte^varl Devi, the family goddess of the 
Caulukyas, took revenge for the prohibition of her sacnfices (p. 52) by revealing herself 
to Kumarapala and striking him on the head with the trident. As a result, he became 
leprous.. He called his minister XJdayana to him and told him his tale of woe. On 
Uday ana’s advice, Hemacandra was requested to help, who cured the disease with the 
water consecrated with magical incantations. Jinamandana gives enlarged recensions of 
both the stories and makes the miracle doubly worked.’®* 

Still more phantastic are the two stories which are related by Jinamandana alone. 
The first of them is : Kumarapala had taken a pledge not to quit his capital during the 
rainy season, in order to fulfil the sixth vow of the Jainas. Meanwhile, he received 
information from his spies that the Saka Prince of Garjaua, that is, the !Muhammedan 
Sultan of Gazni, had made preparations to wage a war against Gujarat precisely during 
that rainy season. Kumarapala was greatly perplexed. If he , wanted to keep his vow, 
he could not defend his land. If, on the other hand, he would fulfil his royal obligations, 
he must become untrue to the Jaina faith. In this dilemma he approached Hemacandra 
who reassured him at once and promised help. Hemacandra then sat down in the posture 
of ‘lotus-seat’ {padmasana ) and Tgave himself up into deep meditation. After a while, 
there came a palanquin flying through the air, in which lay a sleeping man. This sleeper 
was the Prince of Garjana whom Hemacandra had dragged in there by the power of his 
Ybgfcx-magic. He was released only after he had promised to preserve peace with Gujarat 
and to command in his kingdom the protection of all' living beings during six months. 
The second story ascribes a still greater power to Hemacandra. Once he had a quarrel 
with Devabodhi as to whether it was a full-moon day or a new-moon day. He himself 
had voted for the former which was, however, wrong j . he was therefore scoffed at by 
Devabodhi. Despite this, Hemacandra declared that he had not been wrong but asserted 
that the evening would prove the correctness of his view. Wheii the sun set' in, 
Kumarapala with Devabodhi and his barons climbed on the top-room of his palace in 
order to see if the moon would rise and -as a matter of precaution he also sent messengers 
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fo'the east on a swift dromedary. The full moon' did really rise in the east, shone forth 
the whole night and the next morning set in the west 1 The royal messengera who had 
ridden far into the land, told the same story on their return* It was therefore no illusion 
that might have deceived the king’s eyes, but a real miracle that Hemacandra worked with 
the help of a ministering godUng who had given him a siddhacaliTa?^^ 

The number of the legends of the second group is much smaller and almost all of 
them arc mot with already in the ‘Prahhdmlcacaritra. The first story, which is to show 
the attachment of the king to Hemacandra, relates about an amazing transformation of the 
ordinary palm trees of the royal garden into Sritala-trees. Once, it has been said, on 
account of copying the numerous works of Hemacandra, the palm-leaves were exhausted 
and there was no hope of getting a new stoek imported from abroad, Kumarapala was 
very much distressed at the thought of his teacher’s work being interrupted. Ho went into 
his garden where many ordinary palm trees stood, worshipped them with fragrant 
substances and flowers, placed round their tmnks golden ^wreaths adorned with pearls and 
rubies and prayed that they might he transformed into Sritala-trees. The next morning 
the gardeners announced that the king’s wish had been fulfilled. The messengers who brought 
the happy news were richly rewarded, and the scribes worked farther with greater zeal. 
This fable is quite simUady related by Jinamapdana. He only commits an anachronism 
when he assumes that the scribes would have managed with paper which, however* tho 
king did not think proper. As tho close scrutiny of the old Jaioa-Libranes .has brought 
out, the use of paper was only introduced to Gujarat one hundred and twenty years later 
after the conquest of the land by the lluhaminadans.”‘ 

A second and still greater proof of his devotion was famished by Kumarapala to 
his teacher by presenting bis empire to Hemacandra, According to the PraHhdvdkacajritra 
this happened on the occasion of explaining a, Gatba which makes complete sarrender a 
duty to the believer. Hemacandra refused, it is said, to accept the gift by arguing that 
os an ascetic he must be free from all possessions and from all desires, Inspito of it, 
the king did not want to give in. Thereupon tho minister intervened and proposed that 
Kumarapala should remtun the king but should fulfil the royal duties only with the 
approval of his Giivu. The solution was accepted and Hemacandra wrote the Toga^dstra 
with a view to inatructing Kumarapala as to how ho should, as a believing king, behave 
himaelf,*®* 

Very many particular but probably apocryphal accounts aboufcKumarapala’s mani- 
featations of Ins faith m the Jina ore given by Jinamaudana, There, ho relates that the 
king had, after his conversion, given away to the Br&hmina all the images of Mahe^vara 
and other gods which hia forefathers had worshipped, and that he only tolerated tho 
statues of the Jinas in hia palace,’" Moreover, in bis long report of the 
taking of the twelve vows in the presence of Hemacandra, he describes in detail how the 
king fnlfiUed each of them and what Birvdas. or 'titles of honour* ho received for the 
same. Amongst tho laws, which the observant of the Jaina precepts is said to have 
caused, the following deserve special mention. In order to fulfil the seventh vow, which 
forbids unnocasaty force and occupations connbeted therewith, the king renounced tho 
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revenues wticli lie received from charcoal-burning, from the forest:, from the tax on bullock-' 
carts kept for hire etc., and he ordered to destroy the register about these' things.' The 
contents of the twelfth vow made him remit ■ taxes to the amount of IS lacs which the 
“faithful” {s'mddlias) paid. For the same reason, he granted' money to' needy Jainas 
and had houses (sattrdgdras) built where food was distributed to beggars. As regards 
his title of honour, Hemacandra called him S'arandgatatrCitd, “Protector of the supplicants 
for help”, for his fulfilment of the first vow, Yudhisjjiira Tor the fulfilment of the second, 
and Pm/iwiarsi for that of the fourth 

Moreover, we find in all the Prahandhas the statement , that' Kumarapala 
undertook one or several pilgrimages to the Jaina shrines of Gujarat in company with 
Hemacandra. According to the Prdblidvahacaritra, only one took place quite at the end 
of his reign. On this one pilgrimage he visited Satrunjaya and Girnar. He did not, 
however, mount the latter hill himself, bub worshipped Neminatha at the foot of it. He 
commissioned his minister Vagbhata to construct a better road up the rock. Merutunga^s 
Tirthayatrapraljandha gives a very similar account. It connects with it,, however, the 
anecdote of the planned attack by the king Dahala, and makes Kumarapala, as the leader 
of the Jaina congregation {Samgliddhipati), enter, Satimujaya via DhandhukaV In the 
first-named city, so it is said, the “Cradle-vihura” (p. 46) was built on this ' occasion. 
Merutuhga also appears to place the pilgrimage at the end of Kiimarapala’s reign.' 
Rajasekhara, on the other hand, speaks of two pilgrimages; one to Ksthiavad hnd'the 
other to Stambhapura or Cambay, which . latter city the king is said to have presented 
to Jina Par^vanatha. Finally, Jinamandana agrees with Merutuhga, but declares in' 
his general survey of Kumarapala’s work that the king consecrated himself by seven pil- 
grimages, and that on the occasion of the first one, he worshipped the Jina with liine jewels 
which were worth nine lacs.^®^ Now, even if there be no confirmation of these statements 
in documents of Kumarapala’s time, one may nevertheless believe the Praband/ias w}iBn 
they say that the king actually visited Satrunjaya -and Girnar towards the end ‘of His 
reign. -.The silence of the- Dvyds'rayaMvya and of- the Malidvlracarita oh' -this point' h'afe' 
no-great significance, for both these works were composed, 'as shown" above, soifie • 
time before the end of Kumarapala’s reign. On the other hand, the rare^ complete 
agreement of both the oldest PraSaw^/ias is a weighty argument ■ in fiivour of the ' 
general correctness of their statement,' -and a: still more weighty:. one fot the interhal 
probability of the same. It is precisely in their last years that the Indian princes m'ake 
pilgrimages their habit and it is easy to understand that Kumarapala, who had himself 
built shrines in various localities of the peninsula of Kathiavad, felt it incumbent on him 
to -pay a visit to them. On the contrary-, it is extremely questionable whether the details ^ 
of this pilgrimage are correctly described. Foi’j one can hardly believe that if Kumarapala ' 
visited Girnar, he should have -left im visited' Devapattana which ■ is not very- far from ' 
Girnar and where his temples of 'Parsvanatha and Somanatha stood: The statements' ’ 
ab'out his visit to Cambay and about the seven pilgrimages can ‘ havej of coursej little claim;' 
to be credible as they are to be found -only in later works, - ',1 

v; -:c. , ... 

. - Aa to .Hemacandra’s .-end,.. the -Pm67iaua;A:dcn.n‘^m - glvesl.np detdils. -It /only- : 
says .that he .died:;in.-.?i^ikrama-Saiavat’^.1229» Merutunga -gives' -some- ■more.—'detailk' - 
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According to his account, Semacandra predicted that he would die at the end of his 84th 
year, and when ho had reached that age, he began the last fast, customary among the 
Jaina ceremonies, which leads the monk surely to Nirvana. Before his death, he 
prophesied to his friend, who was lamenting for him, that ho (his friend) too would meet 
his end after six months, and admonished him, being childless, to perform the last rites for 
himself whilst he was still alive. After he had spoken thus, '*he released the breath of life 
through the tenth opening of the body.” Kumarapala had his corpse burned and, as ho 
considered the ashes as sacred, made a sign on his forehead with the same. All the 
nobles of the kingdom and the citizens of Ajnhilvad followed his example. Merutunga adds 
that even now the Hemakhanda at Anhilvad is famous for that reason. It is further 
said that Kumarapala passed the rest of his life in deep sorrow and after a reign of 31 
years died, on the predicted day, “the death of Meditation.^* The latter form of expression 
appears to indicate that he, too, chose, by fast, the death of the wise man. 

Jinama^dana repeats Merutunga’a account in so far as it concerns Hemacandra; 
but he adds a few details as regards his last years. He states that these were embittered 
hy a schism amongst his pupils. Kumarapala, being childless and an aged man, was 
distressed as to the selection of a successor and was in doubt whether to appoint 
Ajayapala, his brother’s son who had the first claim according to the custom, or the son of 
his daughter, Fratapamalla, as his heir. Hemacandra had declared himself in favour of 
the latter, for ho was beloved by the people and firm in faith, whereas Ajayapala was 
inclined to evil passions, favoured the Brahmins and would surely put aside the laws made 
by his uncle. Insplte of this, Balacandra is said to have formed an intimate friendship 
with AjayapSla against the wish of bis teacher and against the interests of his faith. 
Hamacandra and Guuacandro, on the other hand, remained true to their teacher. 
Jinamaiidana describes Kumurapula’s end somewhat dilTerently from Merutnhga. 
According to his account, Kum5rapala was poisoned by Ajayapala after the former had 
chosen Pratapamalla as his successor, following Hcmacandra’s advice. When Kumalapala 
felt the cfTeot of the poison, he sent for a shell in his treasury, which could chase away 
poison. Ajayapala had already had this removed. When the king hoard this, he prepared 
for death according to Jaina rites and died, after having vowed to decline all food. 
Ajayapala then ascended the throne, being supported by Ibo Brahmin party.”® 

From these accounts we can take with certainty only this much that Hemacandra 
died in V. S. 1229 shortly before Kumrirapala. The assertion that during tho last year's 
ofhislifcho bccamo involved in tho intrigues regarding tho successor to tho throne and 
that ho attempted to exclude the rightful heir in tho interests of the Jaina faith is, ipso 
facto, not improbable. In favour of this assertion, it may be argued that, according to 
all tho sources there was a strong reaction against Jainism after his death, and that 
Hcinacandra's and KumSrapala’s old friends, Hamacandra and Srarabhata (Udayana*a son) 
were particularly persecuted by the new king. Similarly, tho story of PratSpamalJa’s 
l>cing selected as successor to tho throne ond of Kumarapula’e being poisoned is by no 
moans incredible. However, before wo declare it to ho historical with any certainty, it will 
bo necessary to have the story confirmed by older and more reliable sources than 
Jinamau^ana's compilation. ♦ 




NOTES 


1. Tha life of Hettmcandra forms tbo XXII and Ust S^rftga of the FuTvarficaTiirarohaiuxgiri 
or PrahhZva.hxcatiiTC,, and a fbw notes about him also occur In the XXI S'fTijc. This work, a 
continuaUon of Hcmacandra'a Paria'tf^apamtn to the TtifaflUalahdpxiru^acaHtra, was compiled by 
Frabhocandrasuri, Candraprablia's succesaor, and was corrected by Pradyumnasiir], the pupil of 
Kanakaprabbasuri, who oafals part was a pupU of the grammarian Dov&nanda. Vereo IGofthe 
Introduction is as follows; 


II 

“Victoiy to tlio lord S'rl Pradyumna who completely purified this work ( from errors ) he, 

the king among tho pupils of Sri Konakaprabha, the pupil of S n Derilnanda V 



Quito the same has boon said in tbe rersos which stand at the end of each of the ffrfigaf. 
At the end of tho XXII S'fAga, the fiDllowing verso occurs: 


rr: tJhror- 


tfbrSVtJ 'flu'll nut Q,Tf5«*l[:3 H 


"On tho throne of Sn-CandraprabhasOri (there slta), like a swan in a lake, Suri PfabhScandra. 
In tho Inography of the well-known ©fold— o biography which is comparable ta the Fohana 

mountain— conclovel by this (PrabhAcandra) sonofSriBama and laksmT, (thus ends) tho twenty 
second peak (S'f/iya) in tho form of biographical sketch of S'ri Homacandra, whicli is purified by 
S'ri-Pftidj’umna, the moon among the monks.” 


Several oilier verses, too, at Uie end of ^rng<u I, V, VII, XI, XIII, XV, XVII, XIX and XXI 
are dedicated to Uio praiso of Pradyumna. Tho third from the last of these ia important, as it contains 
a statement wlilch enables iw to determine Pradymnna’a time at least approximately. This verso aaya: 
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^ ?T; q^'4 JT^ II 


'■Hay joy bo caused to you by Siiri >S'n Dovunmida, through •vvliom, for the fealco of the 
ignorant, a new grammar, called Siddlm-Sfirasvatn, was -written — taken from the manual of Hemacandra 

and by the successor of liis pupil Ivanakaprabha, namely S'rl Pi-ndyumnnsfiri, -ivliom -wo may compare 

to a tree of paradise: he, the purifier of word-forms and of the meaning, purifies our spoec-h”. 


From this verse, of the second half of which I have merely given the general sense, without 
paying attention to the play of words, wo see that Devananda ^^•o^o a manual of grammar entitled 
Siddha-Sarasvaia, which was an extract from Homncandra’s works. As Ifcmacandra calls lii.s grammar 
Siddho,^Her,iaccmch'a, and as this title moans "the manual ■i\’ritton by Hemacandra in honour of ICing 
Jayasimha-Siddharuja”, it seems obvious that avc may interpret the name of Dovunanda’s work in a 
similar way, and explain it by “the Sarasvata (i.e. the work completed by the grace of the goddess 
Sarasvati) written in honour of King Siddhnrilja”. If this explanation bo corroci, — for 'sve must confess 
that another explanation is by all moans i^os.siblo,-lhcn Devananda would have been a contemporary 
of Hemacandra’s and would have written under Jayasimha-Siddhamja (who died Yikrama-Saihvat 1199, 
Karttika sudi 3 or 1142/2 A. D.). In that case the literary activity of Pmdyumna Suri, the pupil of his 
pupil, would fall within the firat and second half of the 13th Contmy, njiproximately. However, wo aro 
saved from the necessity of building upon so uncertain a foundation, by some very interesting 
informations from the Pras'astis of the Cambaj'-mamiEcript of Bfdacandra’s VivdwnaTtjarifiJcd in 
Dr. Peterson’s Third Report, App. I, pp. 101-W9, whidx gives a quite certain date foi: the nctinty of the 
above-named Pradjmmnasiu'i. The first Pras'asii (f. c. pp. 101-103 ), a song in praiso of the author 
of the Fwefcamaujart and of the -author of the Commentary, relates the following: The poet Ssada, 
born of the BhiUamfdavaurs'a (i, e. a STimula Yania) and a son of Katukn-raja, who for his semdees in 
expounding Kftlidasa’s AFcghaduta, received the title Kavisabhvdi-ngura, “the onxamont of the assembly 
of poets”, from the court scholars (rojasa67*i/«/0> l^'id two .sons, Eajada-Bfdasarasvnti and Jaitrasimha 
by his wife Jaitalladevl. When the fii-st one died, he mouraed deeply. “Awakened” by a Suri named 
Abhayadeva, he wrote the VivcJMmctvjoyrZ in Y. S. 1268 (Potoi-son, J?cj7or<,’ App. I p. 56)or 

1211-12 A. D. (verse 12). His second son Jaitrasimha later induced the- Gauin Brdacandi-a to wi-ite a 
commentary on his father’s work (verse 13). The latter called in the assistance of throe men, namely, 
Yijayasenasuri from Hagendragaccha, Padmasuri from Brhadgaccha (verse 14) and Pradyumnasuri, 
who was the pupil of Kanakaprabhasui-i, “the moon which adorned the heaven of Dewlnanda’s school”. 
We find- here the same order: Devananda, Kauakaprabha and Pradyumna, as in the PrabUavakacariiva, 
and it is therefore certain that the corrector of the -last-named was Balacandra’s assistant. The last 
verse of the 2nd Pras'aeti, a song in praiso of the noble donor of the Cambay MS. ( 1. c. p. 109, 
verse 38 ) teaches us that the MS. was completed on the 8th day of the dark half of the month Kurttika, 
in the year 1322 (of the Vikrama-era) on a Monday, or, according to Dr. Scliram’s calculation, on the 
2nd November 1265, which actually was a Monday. Immediately afterwards there is the announcement 
that this Pras asti was corrected by the venerable S'ri Pradyumnasuri sajnnpfa(js''xt&/mOT- 

asMXpxijyas'rl-PradyvMnnmurihUh pras'astih saomodhitdi ). This has gained for us a definite date 
for Pradyumna’s activity. .It may be added, moreover, that he also helped with the pi-oduction of 
a. third work of which we may assert with great probability that it belongs to the middle of the 13th 
century at the latest. Devasuri says in the Introduction to his S'dniinatliaearita (Pet-ei-son, First 
Report, 1882-83, p. 60, App. pp. 4-6) that his poem is a revision of a Prakrit work of the same nanae .by 
Devacandrasuri (verse 13 ). Then he jxraises the pupil of the latter, Hemacandra, who converted a king 
[Kumarapala] (Verses 14-15). Then (verse 16) he pays his homage to Devananda, author of the 
Siddha-Sdrasvata Grammar, and relates ( verse 17 ) that Pradyumna, prince amongst the pupils of 
Kanakaprabha, Devananda’s pupil, eoiTected his work. Verse 17 is so similar to the above-quoted verse 
of the Prahhdvalcacaritra XVU, 329, that it is safe to ascribe • it to the rame author, Pradyumnasuri 
The age of the S'wnUmthacarita is approximately- determined by the fed that the . Cambay MS. of the 
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samd was wvitlan in tlia Samval, i. e. in all probabUiiy Vikrfima-Samvftt 1338 or 1282-83 A. D. 
The era cannot be determined, in this case, with absolute coi-tainty as no details are available. The fact 
that the Jainas almost always nso tho Vilcrama-cta, is a point in favour of the theory tliat this era is 
meant. 

Tlioso results of the investigation of Pradyumua's period allow us to assert safely that tho 
rrabhavalcacnritra belongs to the 13th century, and make it probable that the date of its compilation 
Ls not £ir removed from 1250 A. D. It is therefore the oldest source for the life of Hemacandra. 
It is all tho more essential to omphasizo this and to explain it fully, as my honoured friend 
Kao BaMdui’ S'. P. Pandit places this work at a much later period. Ho opines in his Introduction 
to the Gaudavaho, p. CXiilX, that it was written after Rajas'ekhara's Prahandhakosa (sea Note 3) 
and that Kajas'ekhara is mentioned in the Prahhaca>'Ura, XI, 1. However, tho verse in question, 
in its correct form, reads : — 

srsmfl: i 

^ H t II 

The MS. which is available tome, which, like No. 12 of tho Peccan College Collection of 
1879IS0, was made after the copy in Hathis'Ugb Bhan^r at Ahmadabnd, and is full of errors, gives 
gataijataih rdjes'varah. The Deccan College MS. has not tlicso two enors, but then at the end wo read 
instead of hvdhah, the nonsensical reading 6tKia, for which B. B. Pandit subatitutes m,vdd. This 
correction is not only unnecessary, but also spoils tlie sense. The translation of tho verso is:- 

“(ilay) the illustrious Bappabbalti (lead us) to p^oq^€rity, in whose life the wise 
{hwlhix) Rfijes'varakavi going and coming played (a v<5?e), like tho planet Mercury (&i«Z7*c*) in the 
ftrmament". 

means the same os Yakpatiraja, and therefore serves to designate the author 
of the Qau4avah(i, who, according to tlie Jaiiia-Iegend, repeatedly came into contact with Bappabhat^i* 
He is called 6wdAa (wise), and this word, which is also a name of tho planet Mercury, leads to the 
further compai’ison of tho life of BappabliatV* with the firmament Tlie latter is very popular with 
Jaiua poets, and soomod suitable to tho author, as ho hints tliat the life of the teacher was pure as the 
firmament to ivliich, as the Indians say, bo dirt n<Ilieres. Ihto Bahadur Pandit* hypothesis that this 
verse Bays tliat Bappabhalti's life-story is borrowefl from the Prahandhakosa, is therefore ivrong. 
An exact comparison of the date in the Prahlidvakaearitra with those of tho Prabarulfialco^a would 
liave shown clearly, tliat tho account of tho latter is basod upon the former. Another argument brought 
forward by K. B. Pandit for tho late date of tho PmW*«wifcaeaW<ra, is just ns unsountl. He says, 
/(V. c». p. CLHI:- 

"Tho author of this work livetl long after Homacamlm ( A, D. 1089-1174 ) because in addition 
to writing a story of tho latter’s life in bis work bespeaks of him as having writton few; oyo (/ntrfi 
XL 11 ) certain works on tho livas of some of tho men about whom ho writes himself". 

This expression contains many orrora. Tlie pa^ge which R. B. Pandit has in his mind, 
does not occur in the Pr. Oar. XL U. but in 1, 11 in the Introduction to tho work. It also does not 
affirm that tho author basos Lim-solf upon Hemacandra’s works, but that ho carries further tho Ufo-story 
of tho Jama-teachers which was begun by Hemacandra in the Trifoffis'aUikdjmrupacariira. Tliero 
iu tho PaTisiftupdTvctn (he narrativo breaks off with the lifo of Vajmsvamin. Tho vers(^ in question 
read In my MS. as follows: 

^ II 1^1 K 



qrm-^ f5r^Ci^v|; n ^ \ n 

b^T feRT[^]?Tf^ II II 

(t^r: rrTn[?2T]-^i^a ?fnf7t[f^J i 
.^tjH$r^ ii ii f^rtbFn^ it 


Tlic gap in tho last verso should }>robably bo fillc 1 in by avrLf/ar,vja yathuhv/MH. Lastly, 
tho expression ^vhicll B. B. Pandit translates bj* “long ago", merely means “formerly” and is 

indefinite. It is used just as ofton for events which do not much precede the time of nrirnition, ns for 
such as took place centuries before. 

2. Besides the edition by >S'astrI Bumacandra Dinnnutha, avhich appeared lately in BomBay, 
I have two not quite complete 3LSS. at my disjtosnl, I. O. L. Bfililor S. JfS.S. Istx 205 and 290. The last 
verse, which contains tho date, is published in Dr. Peterson's Second Kcporl, ]>. 87. It is to be found 
exactly the same in No. 296. 

3. I have given the date of the PmOund/mbojet or of the Prahandharatnrvims'aH as in tho 
Jov/rn, Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc. Vol. X, p. 32 Note; cf. also Bfio Bahadur .S'. P. Pandit, Ga»Aavaho, 
p, CXLIII. Tlie MS. which I quote further, is I. 0. L. Buhler S. !M.SS. No. 294. The lifeofllemacandra 
forms the 10th Frahonidha. 

4. Tho portion at tho end of this work re.ads, in No. 2SG of tho above-mentioned collection, 

thus : 




h f^T^CTi I 


The fii-st verse seems to be a mutilated Anustubh. In the first half wo might read 
srimat-Kumara, and in the second half lyraldammirmitair api. The date of the work was already 
correctly given by Col. Tod, Travels in TFcster??- India, p. 192, but tho author was there 
erroneously called Sailug Achaij. 

5. The following passage is found on page 99, line 9, of tho above-mentioned MS : — 

T^Raff^t[f¥rfWl-?]w jrraT^n: i qjrr i thtt 

?n^: I ^ I ^ I 1 ?T=fblT- 

II 

The story of Devabodhi does not occiu’ in the Prabandhacintdmani. 

6. There is a MS. of this rare work in the Deccan CoUeje Collection oflSSO/Sl, see Kielhorn, 

Report of 1880 jSl, Ap. pp. 32-34. The emperor ( cahravai'tin ) Ajayadeva, whom Tas'ahpala served, 
might be Ajayapala, the successor of Kumarapala, who is often called Ajayadeva. The title Cakravartin 
prevents us from thinking of any small chieftain. Otherwise one might assume,-as the action of the 
piece is supposed to have taken place in Tharcapadra, the present-day Tharad in Small-Marvad, on the 
border between Eajaputana and Gujarat,-that Ajayadeva might have been a former ^akur of Tharad, 
The mention of Tharapadra-Tharad may perhaps lee explained by the assumption that Yas'aljpala 
was there civil governor of the king of Anhilvad. - - ■ ’ ■ - 
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7. la tho pro%-intro(3action directly alter the fiftli verso of tho p. 2, II. 3 ff., the 

foUovring piece is given: 

firann I ^f^ftsrnr^ i et^r^fefnrfJnlr^JT^nn^rt y5?*t_ i jwi^: 

^wr: I *pnr3^ Mw**{*i. i si^: sn^ jpF^sr tpr^ i ^ 

«rQ«MWMi ^^Tii{iHi TisTT ’EiT^f^aRi ^Tti^ | di;M«4it+k-i^*«i[n?n]^ g srerni 

rni^ ^ ti 

8. Prahartdhacintdmani p. 1 : 


«fIg>Jw^4n«i?Ts snT^f^r^^nrrf'ji i 

^TR^rJnnt^iTni ii h ii 

4^51^ mn gviRn^ i 

^TivfTfflV'K^i sn^- 


f^?37TTf5nT»inT5 <r^tTTT ii ^ ii 
gvi: sr^'!?i: 

finmnn: i 


!I5^ ?Ttn^?ra gjisi'jnr* 

1% 5T i] »» II 


0. See PrahhSvahicarilra XXII, 9 where the town is called "a firm stage of might ( of tho 
faith)*', and Note IG. Jlcnituiiga (eeoNotelG) odds that the town lies in tho Ardh/Utama district. 
TIjo name ArdhasV'nia refers probably, like many nmilar ones, to the number of localitios belonging 
to tho district and slgnUies “containing twclro villages or towns". Tlio JJo(^h9rah^rdhdftama is 
fficnlionod in tho grant of land of ilularaja, Indian Antiquafij, voL VI, p. 1D2. As regards tho 
modern town DliandhukiV, see Sir AV. V?. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer, sub voce, and JJombay Gazetteer, 
vol IV, p. 33k 

10 . TIjo year of birth is given by Jlnamaij^na and in Pralh. Our, XXII, 852 (s^ below 
Hoto 14), compare ol«o Note 10. In future, I shall only give tho Vikrama years, bcoauso tho transmuta* 
lion into tho Cnirvdian years cannot generally ho effected with certainty. 

11. Tlio name of tho lather is Cdrah in the PraVidvalcacarilra ; in lUjas’okhara it is always, 
and in Jinamondaua wmetimes, CucU-a/«. The namo of tho mother Ls written PufUni by Jlcrutmlga 
and Rftjas'ckharo. TJso S'rlmodh Vuiuns arc numerous oven to-<Uy. Thero are also nnmerous nrahmins 
who call themselves after tho same place Srimodh. (Joum. £. Br. Jf. A. 81 Vol X, pp. 109-110). 
Tlio name oflxtthis dcrivcl from tho ancient town Mcriheni, south of Aihihfwd, seo Sir. K. Forbes 
Jim Zldld p. 80, 


12. TlieilSS. have also fotnetimes CaAjjadna. Slcruturiga (fcoo Koto 15) caj*8 lliat Pdliinl 
belonged to tho C^muj/lAgolra, and Uiat her sons namo therefore began with cd CdAgaor CVxrija 
may, however, bo connccto'l with tlio Deal word ennjam, SindhI caai^u, ‘good*, and JIarSthI, cdmgald, 
•good*. 

13, 2*itiyi5valac«n'(ra XXII, 13: 

m 4fl«|ClMn ‘ .rat r^ wrj | I 

^ ^ WTT...?r?Tti{ u n it 

rntivi gsn l 
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<Trf^ srra! i 

^ ^ ['^l 2cn^5[^] 'JmT g^{:] iiimi 

yvfi;! vmmri%4^5T: 5?r; j 

^ ^ ^ II 5 II 

efl4tg ? ni f^['{^^]?rt 5(%0Td^ I.......,, 

tngTt ct^ ^vrsra; i 


W^s II II 

3r^[?q‘]^ Ji^oTT '^^r^Tvnj. i 

^#5rT 7Tf|:^fT JTFTT^ »7[^]3^ ^ 11 » 

iOT ^[^] JTi^f^^T ^n^[?5=!mr,] I 

fjmpn ^?if%[-^r]f^[?ft]f5n(T^: [g^:] il ^•■s ii 
55TT% ^ ^ d<lc4l4>Pl'^{-l[yTrJP^«l%] I 

?Twf^y RR*rr^^ ^ ^ II 

5^: 5^: ?] | 

^ =jR?^[;] ?TTfhR: II n 
^ rrri: in«RTW f^ ^ i 

^ d^RI ^I^^Fn ?TTV?T3: II ^o |] 

ST^igf'TRT^ 5^tc!^[T]TrFIRf^?Fn ^FTT I 

II II 

^vr['V]^ 5lKT^Trf^ I 

?n^ 2trH[^]f^ ii ii 

[f^]CT^ crsrret vr4%i% ' 55 % i 

5 :^ (?) %FrV [:] II II 

^•H-^*-ff 11 II 





... The verses already given by Klatt, Iiidktn Antiquary Vol. XII, 2>. 254, Note 55, which 
enumerate the most important events in Hemacandra’s life, are : 

^ITRR^ snits^JT^pTisn?^^ ^ gr?n II II 

5=1?^^^ vjqcT^W'-fTW^^ JrV: 11 11 


14. In the PraUmclhdcinid'iiuihi, Morutunga" makes (p. 207)' Mantrin .Udayau'a relate the 
story ofHema'cahdra’s youth in the follo'wing indnher: ' " 

'Sit'^lNjiuii^K i ^ i^iiiit^ ^ ?Tift ^jrinjR 

?ri^^^?TT5 I ^ .'^rRFnTTJTT g^ R^ - lO \ %- 

sfl: q’li^u^ttfl' 1 I 

VFg^ STT^S WRRfeR- 

^ ^ I Wf5rf5^ji^ ?TimRT: i ' ^ wftr 

^ 'R^#JnR 
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jprn^ ^ I t^rr tT^pnrf^rf^'jRjnirf^ i ??rsf7 ftr^j: 

3E MHW'i^A: ^^'r^^^rmTiPinT I VC^i ^ ^n^VTR^: qivH+n'ir 

^FTcTf irnTT'd^KHIdWlPtl^l^ ^tHt^ qft^TT 3 ^PTT ^THT ^TtSTT q»<JJ*M<Sf 

JTT^ dl»rm^ JI^T 3 ^f^! Qn{3^K“il'i<i-<{<4 Ttr3yu|c|«n nif^Enfii7m>m»r«<,iqrna«;iMl41* 

I ‘515^ 

q^d l aM<^^<^^ d^'Ai^4 JI?T^ ^r^vfq *atq?fw fr^. tfl ( '4 H srfH ^llf^: JITC I 3^!tfV^f£rF7^ 

31^ *rar5i?f^i^?^ gr^i P r \ 35^ ?nrsRffr^vn: 1 Hdi^dt rTRqniciSsrT 

I 3 <?y^qTl<5q^r^l4‘<U‘*idI «{>iquq' I flciq: ga<iti'-i-sd«4l ^T^T^raT ^ ^Init'je'Ha+^j I 5R[^ 

?Ts^T3?iCTt?F.’»!^T n ^ ^imt^S'fqw: jn^ I JT^T g^ra^TT ?mn^ ^ 

ci TR ? ^# 3 . V-^«: ■ .*^q4^^; T ql ' u ■■ nft^d t 1 n^'Ht nr^ Brgq^HM^-biufiqV i ^4rf^ 

^ jnrm^ 3 ^^ 4t^: 33 jppFqi-TisHci, 1 

*3^ II 


The above test does not agi-ee csactly with the edition. A few better mdings liavo boon 
inserted from the nbove-montioncd MSS. Mcrutimga's language is hero, ns gonorally in the Prahandha- 
cintanumi, vorj* much mixed with Gujarati idioms. Tha word vasahikd, which occurs above, lino 5 of 
the Ski text, means a fact of buildings in wliich there are a temple and . a monasteiy, aud correspondb 
to the term tasti i.-o. vaea^i which is used by the Digambaras. 


15. PrabandA'iiojci, pp. OSt: 

^ vjsgrgt 3^r3TTgTT?T^f^R4 nm: I tm ^tidifbyc 1 ^ t pnn q mr 

«H?;; ?ig’.^n’T ^rnt i >TTig?r4 4l<4i|i*ii4y 

xm\ aw 1 air ^[fhjsar y|q>Kd<-: »5m tc: i tr [g] 

5H^ ^^i^i yr nfdiT TaTf a m i ^ \ ^yRi=ciwa=wrw srfvr^m i qraw 4h?r: 

C i W ri 1 iwr 1 w aTftrff[rit]wTfh[f^]inf^cT^ i to *w* 

m»T^n I ^i.dJdiJ'qi afH^: 1 ^^’jna'UTnRsnjF^r to i 


10. Although the narrative scarcely ofTcrs anyllung now, 1 am giving tlio particular passage 
of the ICurr,arap''il<ic<irUfi, to as to show by an example, how Jinamandana is in tho habit of makin'^ 
use of Ills pre-lecc-ssora. Accoialing to No. 286, pp. 27>31, the story to wliich is profaccil a report about 
Dovacandm that is borro^ie*! from the PmU^iKUtnioia (see Note 20), reads as followa:— . 

arg: 1 ^ WT[^]r^ ^[4t] i «Trf^[ilTj 

I fiiTT f^Faraf^TTS: at I y^i fniFR:[5TT?] ^ICT: J 

! gat vn4t fra ^ 'dn<n«i«TT?rEt ^faar 3^!7rt Ta^mf^Pr 1 

5^; 3^ 3f^ arf^ ?ir^ »t 4 awrt 1 nvH «e!rd*nruiMuiR<ywq gaTO:[*T] 1 

vr^ arnTT fuitfuaiP g ( tfbro ) [tot;] ^ Tnaf^ \ 

fn[fiR3q31^0rTa4«T tot: 3fi^[?t]rTi; || i n 

TO4t^["T]3g^ TO Tar?. I TOiivYr rnai *t^ TOarTf^TOt ^aav^TOrrsV 

«<K.vj'iW*M«tidn ■^TOT^TrTOTTTTra[a»] >ir^iT^s^3r^atnaT lTn^rs[wi:] 1 to t|T arffesit* 

[ ft ] I grnftr ktPt TOftait g^ft4 rhnrr^^F^ 1 TOnTpr^roft ft^tra Trigrarfh 1 tot ^rfaar^ 
n?T fliuMini *iV2f[:3 I aft n[in35nnTft^ TO 1 ^j53T Wft gn iraK ^ 

3ft F'3TOn[»rT3Ta4tft \ m aTppft irgn; ijt ^rar \ groift rTTTOTTO?a 

ifFTTOTTa Tpn[ : 3 TOn[:3 »j[M3ft[ft]^ • aTft[aTPj3T inrort rft aT[ai 3r(TO tfnnft ^roa: 
«TFrTTOTft?n ntftiT: i ST ]j^-- I ^ arf^sfr rntjft jjsfft[ T?fr ] ttott sg qHMtP4 
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'jTRTf I {Ji«rrdl!J I 5Tr^ vnfe i *?RnE 3 «fy?r^ 3 ^ 

^ sir'n^T^ I ^ )3 " 

^ iq,[ wm ^ ^^r: It ? It 

?r«fT ti 

^ 5 ^ ^ ^•- 

^[ I’^E ^ ^ ^ t 

5cr =^sf5r nw^cnr 

^ ^[ ^ ^ WF^: It 5 It 

^ ji^[5tT]vrai%n^?rr ’^[^l 3 ^ ’ie[T?HT^, s^ ' u^iTO ' ^sj r 

?ft 3 ^ ^ t >i^355f5T: %fm^^5g3^ I ^[|] ^ 

[f^l ^^Pl+WV-I^«^''^i[ jfRT ] 5fT«?t;Fdl«[ ^ ] j ' t4jg< [ cff ] ^831 ct 

^ t ^ =^ ^ttr: JrFv^[ ?5TT^ ]=5Tft.^fqi<uTR4.4£trqrqFT[ ^ ]^ 1 « t ; ^[ ^ Jht 

I ^ ?TraT 3 ^ ^•trm^^Fnr^ f^vTFr q ; uiWi 1 

^ wvmi^: TTqW^: H?T5Tt}f^triT?ivp^ ‘^ q njHnfd^uiQbjV 

3TTflrFcr?i^nrnT5?rf%TT: 'T#Ft%[ ^ ]f?gr 8 Jt 3 ^ - B err^ i i itset i^jfik! .^-d 1 ;^ ; ^ ]f=q^fT^: 

Tig': I gg[ 3^: 1 3^[ m ] vti^V^tdi i ^srorgFTmri&r 5 %^; 1 

^ q^ 53TJT^ ^qr ,f g 

q^Tvm vrrrqq^ ^ ^ I %,.'" 

srqiwmf 35!3%?3Tm 

^ q^q^iui It t 11 

q?^[ ^ ]% ^sfcrf^q% gg: 1 

vFRT^rq^; sq^tg^qgrag: 11 :? 11 

wrqq;: sq[ ^ ]^[ 3 ]^?r: I 

qr^sf^r 1 ?[[ ]qg ^rra: ^sfir 11 ^ u 

?ft^t^F^qqT^qq':[ ] JIT^q^ 3'jqg: 11 s n 

^ ^ringjF?:[ ] ir?rsrRrg^rl%q^ qTcF ]rfit?^gwrq 

<:ldiqi^dt<qg'df^t vn^qrfqqf^tqr Pl'it*!^ ^Hcdl ^Tt«tqtq% 1 g^ 3 ^ 

^[ ^ qW^ ^(Thddidul[ ira jg ^aifig ; gf^uwgT^grf ^ ] i 

qfeg; ^^iqgr ^o<i« i qi n ^^[ ^ jffet^ri^ yyec^r 5 igi^ [sic!] 

gfuldV ggggfg g^?=^: i tr^nggr ggggiW^ ggf^g i fg 3 ^^rgggqq^ ^ 3 ^- 
^^rrq% t 31^ g^[ 83 ]gtgsj5^^i-gr gf^^^gg^^ggr i g^ 3 ^ gr gfgg^ I g 3 ^ 3^ 
JigtgigTrar[ m 3 ^q^g; ftrgf^rrft^gSrg t 3 ^ ggr 3 ^ gggiiW^ 1 qrRrggq: g^gr M^i^ g fl gr 

g qt[ ft: 3^ gg^^gi^ g 33 . 3 g^ Ji^grg i ^ggrg 3^ wf%: 1 qt gt3.[ fit- jirfe ^g 

^r^qm3[f^] 5igigt gg^^- 3 ^ %g5gTqgqTqTg gf^gr 1 sftg^ g ^ffijgqg srrsr gi^- 

[ ^ ^ 3 *1350^ ^rg^ig f^i4di g^[ ^ ^ vidl^gR 3g q qiuil^Id ' g^g^ 

^sFftqs^[ 5 3 ^ ^wfgnro 1 

gggrfg?g grai? [ ; 3 I - 

Sgf^T^rg^; ^sf?r g^vr: 3>iggTg; mu 
gggFgn^^iq^ ^t% tiitt ^[ 5 3 1 ■ 

. ggifq sg^ 3 g^ grg ir^gg^, it ^ It 


qgOTi 
gfeg; ^^iggr 
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^nwi! !n[ tft ]«[ ijn ] i 

5gi[ : ] % ] ii ^ ii 

>i[ ?T ]HfS<r ggr^ ftgt: i 

mg[ i^] 5% fis-<u-flt g<ft[ fit: ] ggt g ^iraS ii s ii 


Kfit ■>tiRtI>^lii<tHgIsiuii ^ 5pngra5hH^:[ g: ] tcifta: i ^ 

r 51 1 n«'< "li ] =rg i > >58 5 1 


In the last part of the narrative the text in the MS. is in great disorder, because the injudicious 
copyist inserted in the Tvrong order the suplements which stood in the margin of the original. At the 
end of the work, p. 283, the dates of tiie chief events in Hemacandra’s life are given once again. 
There we read, as at the end of the Prabhavafeicorifm; 


nM« ^ I 


These data may be sufficient to justify the above-expressed judgment (p. 3) as regards 
Jinamaudana, and to show that his Gariira is absolutely w’orthless as a source, except where he has 
made extracts from inaccessible works. 


17. The above statements are based upon detaUed investigations which I made in various 
localities in 'Western India in the years 1873-1870. Jlret of all I heard in RajputSna from a good 
source, that several YatU whose acquaintan<» I made, and one of whom occupied an important position, 
owed their existence to the errors of Brahmin widows. Later, in 1877 tlds was confirmed to me by 
Tatis in Kheda, who quite frankly named the mothers of their Chellas and related through whom tliey 
had received them. In 1873 in Namdol in Bajput&na I came to know of one case, in which a Tati had 
taken in an orphaned child at the time of the femine of 18C8/C9 and saved it from deatli by starvation. 
The boy who visited mo with his Guru, was about eight pars old at that time. Ho had already learnt 
parts of the Sutras and Stotras, and recited the beginning of the Das'avaikalika Sutra, and also the 
Bliaktamara quite nicely. He had not yet had his first consecrotion. A case where a little Jain boy 
was given by hia parents to a monk at the request of the latter as o pupil and with the intention of 
making him a Tati, came to my knowledge in 1875 or 187C in Surat On closer acquaintance, neither 
the Tatis nor the laymen in other towns also, denied that the manner of recruiting their religious orders 
was not carried on in accordance with the ideals of their sacred doctrine, and they Confessed that 
in the Duh§amilra or in the Kaliyuga they jost helped themselves as best they could. 


18. About the position of Kaniavatl see K Forbes llaa Mala, pp. 70-80, especially Note 1 
TJdayana’s immigration is related in the PrahandhacintanMn%,^j>. 13G-138 and in the KumarapSlacarita 
pp. 67-68. In the first-mentioned passage wo read tliat Udft or Udayana came fitim Marvad to Gujarat 
to purchase melted butter. An omen induced him to settle in Kaniavatl with his family. He acquired 
riches there, and when lie was liaving the groundwork for a now house laid with tiles, ho found a great 
treasure. In consequence thereof, ho was known as ‘‘counsellor” Udayana, and became famous. He liad 
n temple, the UdayanavilAra, built in KsniavatL By various wives ho had four sons: Vahadadeva 
[Vagbhata], Ambada [Storabhato], Bohada and SoUaka. The names of the last two vary in part 
in the various MSS. Jinamaudana repeats Mcrutnnga's statements, but adds that Udayana belonged 
to tlio S rimali caste and was oppointed as a Mentrin by SidOliarfija in Stambhatlrtha hh- 

19. PralancZ/iacintdnwiu’, p. 232, and above p. 46. 


.... . flMOtints about Devacandra stand at the beginning of the 

\\ ith tlie omisBion of the story of the conversion of Kaiifi Tas'obhadra, they read » 
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^ 57 ttct; i ^rjft ^rsThT^MWi 5 ?^% 7 Tt^ \ 

cnlrgif^ ^m: ?rfl:l^: 1 ^if?=5^^5^=^rcTtTr!it ^ m^si; 1 ..g^ 

^ % ] vrm I daj^ J^tral^-^nirr?: i 

I 1 -iFi^idsrif^ d"! 

[jjt]^W: 


The portion of Eajfis'oTcliara’s narrative, immediately following, is given alx)ve, in xsote 15. 
In the Kzimarapalacariii’a; pp. 25 fT, Jinamaudana re 2 >eats the story told by Rfijas'ekhara. The 
beginning reads, p. 25, lino 2 : ^5RTTW^T ^TrRjpiTir JTT^: I 

Hie series of teachers is given as follows : — 1 I ?nq% h 

Vagada is the old name, and still used today, of the Eastern part of Kach. Hemacandra’s o'ini 
statement is given above, on jx 10 and in Note C6. As regards Devasuri’s statement about Devacandva’s 
S'd'ntindthaca-riia, see above Note 1, page GO. 


21. Pmhandhacirdd'inani pj), 239 f. Hemacaiidra wished to learn the secret of making gold, 
because Knmarapfila, like other foimdei's of eras, intended to pay ofi’ the debts of the world, see also 
page 10. Devacandra’s name is not mentioned in the text: simply the idirase ‘Hemacandra’s Guru’, 
occurs. 


22, The most important verses of the Pmhhdvahacaviira about the years which Hemacandra 
had .spent at school, read as follows : 

^ ]?T^ II II 

[ fkRt?3^ ] 1 

^ ]srfTra^[ mmw ] 5[ 5 ii 11 

^ ^ I 

5TPgn[r[ : ] ^ t^%[ f? ]cT^fi^r[ ?3;] ii vc H 

i^q'S,dsjs(«(^v( t-‘4Hl[ ^ I 

Sl?[ ^ ? JdTH^^IWIsnPm: I 

v^=fE ^ rt: ] II '>.S II 

5iTo?i^?T T%5rn% :5mTq'[ [ =€tft‘ ] h ^ 1 

^ ]^m[ n hvs n 

j'FTElE ^ J^tI??T7T:E J H II 
^flt'frdTriR,^[ ^TjtRT^ifkcWicfiRicnj^ 1 

II II 

II - ^ 

: ] ^irddifn T 3 iwr%?TFT il qo 11 
=5 »Tlj|^ 5[ 5 ]n I 

^ d 1 fl I tIT ^ tsi j l| ^5 II 

n^ift[ ^ ] sri^E m ^ ^q=niTT5r i 

TnRrgTqT (?) 2^: II II ' 

.K-iel<:ldltin ddll ^ I ' ' 

(?) yd^ldftr.dd^rE TTPTt ] ]q^: || ^^ || . _ 
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U^lic story of tho joui’uoy is omittotl beca\mj tlio majority of tlio verses tiro very badly damaged. 
It is in verses 38-46. ilerutunga makes his account much shorter. The end of the passage, as given 
ubfjve, in Koto 15, reads 


frHt iiditi: ji41j 


if: I XfcT ?T93^*r- 


Tliereforo Slerutuiiga does not know the second name Somacandra, His assertion tliat 
Udayana related the story of Hemacandra’s youth to King Knmarapala contains a serious anachronism. 
As Udayana immigrated to Gujarat in the Yikrama-Samvat 1150, and as Kumarapala ascended the 
tlu'ono in the Vikram year 1190, and is supposed to have waged fioveral wars before this coaverflation 
took place, Udayana could not have still Ijocn olive 


Jinamandana, ZCwtri. Ca>\ p. 3l, line 12 up to p. 30, lino 5, reports a good deal, but merely 
alwuid ptorlos, about Hcmacandi'a’a opprcnticesliip-time. He relates, (pp. 31-42), that Somadeva received 
tlia name Homacandra because, at the beriming of his apprenticesliip, ho transmuted coal into gold 
{hema) at tho house of a S'resthin named Dlmna. Tlienho contradicts himself on p. 30, where ha 
agrees in the main with the PruWtavnfcacaniro. Then, instead of one journey of Somadeva’s and one 
supernatural apparition, ho speaks of two. The first journey was to bo to Kaa'mlr, and the second 
to the Gaudaland in company of a Devondra and of the famous cemmentator Malayaglri. On the first 
occasion the go^ldess Samsvati appears, and on tho second S’fisanadovata. Finally we bear tliat a 
merchant, named Dlmnada, had the honour of an i^carya given to Somadeva in the Vikrama year 1166 
with tho consent of lus Guru and of tho Sonigho. The date occurs tliroo times in Jinamaii^no, is the 
same eacli time, and agrees witli tJiat of the alrcady-meutione*! verse of the PraWi&vakacai'itra, cf. also 
BliaydArkar, Eej^ori on the Search etc. 1883/84, p. 14. 


23. AlanlcCiracVd&mani I, 4: 

11 V i( 

24. PraWiavotrtCurl/ra XXII, G4-73. 


t J II II 
^ ]i^ I 

g ti 

fbri[ iq’ *3i[ »nr ] i 

^ n[ g ]r:im ii u 

5tnr gffejE: i 

sTtms ^ ««1^uui-aszt *rT^ n » 

3 ^ Tt 3*-5W I 

siw: \\ ii 
f^TT wi 57£ ^ 3?Tvs^rg i 
*En ]Rm *551^ u u 
tRT 1 
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^Tsn ^ I 

33;fH qmrrrf^ ^<?;RnT 

'ZwTT — 

?®n^ ^mrf ^?qfa ii >*511 

sqmrf^ijfq^ ]irfq>T^?T: | 

w: ] ^fi g^T: 3^1: II a ^ II 

Vorso 72 has boon given, after comparison 'with tiio PrahxntVtrtchiinmam , ns also with the 
other work inantionod bolow (Note 03 ). All the sources available to mo give Tip^fu in the fourth Pada. 
In spite of this, however, only ?p%f^ con be correct. 

The above narrative of the finst meeting of Hemacanclm with Sifltlharaja i.s also found in the 
KvAnarapdlaoaHta, There, however, the ver.«e which is supposed to have been widtten by him (p. 36, 
lines 9-11 ), runs ;- 

^r[ TR ]?nT 

5a^5=3'!rdT[ fHt 

^:[ %: ] II 

The divergent form proves that Jinamnndnna has ased nnolhor ftource, 

25. Pmhandhacintdmani, p. 1‘14. 

20, The EumdmptdlacarUa gives the following anecdotes immediately after the first mooting. > 
(1) Homacandra declares tho doctrines of all sects to bo equally saving; pp. 8G-3S; (2) Hemncandra 
mentions the qualities of a man who is woiihy (pStra) of pious gifts: pp. 38-39; (3) Homacandra 
mentions to tho King in Siddhapur tho ditl'eronco between Mahadova and the Jina : pp. 39-40; (4) Some 
pious foundations of Juyasimha. 

As regards tho data, varying in time, of tho other sources concerning these stories, see pp. 21 f. 

27. Colebrooko Misc, Essays II, p. 275, od. Cowell, whore it is also shown that Yas'ovnrman 
probably ascended the throne only in tho year V. S. 1190. TJio contradictoiy statement in the 
Klrtilcaxi^nvadl II, 32, according to which tho prince of Mulvfi,, Naravarman, Avho was defeated by 
Jayasimha, was Yas'ovarman’s predecessor, may bo loft without any consideration. For Yas'ovarmaa 
is distinctly mentioned in the Dvyds'rayakdvya, and one may certainly trust that Homacandra knew tho 
name of the king who was defeated by his lord, 

28. According to Forbes’ extracts from the Dvyds’rayakdvya ( Indian Antiquary, vol. IV. 
pp. 266f. ), Jayasimha did tho follo^ving deeds after his return from Mai va: (1) He remained for a 
time in Siddhapura-S'rlsthala, and had the Kudra Mala temple, or properly speaking the Rudi’a- 
mahalaya temple restored, and had a temple of Mahavira built; (2) ho made a pilgrimage to Somnath- 
pattan and Girnar; (3) After his return to Auhilvad, he had the Sahasralinga-lako dug, and caused 
many other gardens to bo laid out. As Hemacandra in other places, where we can control him, o'ives 
events in their proper order, we may trust him here too. If wo do this, then it goes without saying 
that Jayasimha must have reigned for a number of years after his return from Malva, and that this 
event could not have taken place later than tho Vikrama year 1194, 

29. Prahandhacintdmani pp. 161-171, 

30. The verse is quoted by Klatt, Indian Antiquary, vol. XI, p, 254, Note 64. The Prabhd- 

vakacaritra does not mention directly Hemacandra’s presence at the disputation. However, it hints 
at this, by giving a verse which Hemacandra is supposed to have composed in honour ofthevictorv 
of the S'vetambaras, We read in XXI, 253-54 ; — ^ 
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?ijivinc: ag: iftrn^ i) ii 

mn % I 

^cTT^iRt SRifg n II 

Tha vorse looks as though it vrare ■written to Ulusirate the use of the Conditional, 
informs me that it is not to bo found in the Commentary to tlio Grammar, 


31. Prahhavakacnritra XII, 74-115: 

^ ]% li »» II 

*TJrT^ WjjO ^ oi^DRjJ*f< I 

^ ] ?TS^5Tmsnj^ ii u 

^ 3 i 


f% 3 trnm[ ]?T^t^5ira^tnn«?^: ii »d ii 

jptj snn*T ^ ( ! ) ix^ \\ ^ o [ ^^ ] 

TISJFII'P^’T^ snf5[ ] II Cl [ do ] 

^ ('TTira jjg: I) d^ [ d^ ] 

st^'^ ^ ^P^fTTP: i 

5nEPu[ 5\5TPn[ HT Jjnf^ jrinft li d^ [ d^ ] 


II dv II 

«T( : ^ ^ 5^ giWrp[ : ] I 

^ ^*rrprn n [ d \# ] 

( ^: ) ^ H: [4: j ]jr j 

*lt 54 *d*il^ ^ I 

^ II d« [ d ^ ] 

wpirrog <PT%tnA'ii^ift ^*ngRr:[ ] j 

nm ti'-^siw JRn^ n dd [ di» ] 

^ wtji\'tv.ni iP 'j4 ^RW( ?5r )'Jn^ ^Rr: i 

HUKa^r< giK II d% [ <s< ] 

^ suF^ I 

rr[ ^ Jft'TT^E >ITTO^: H ^o { d«i ] 

RnnRre7[FT]q^fJt^ i 

7(^ JTFnt^; fip n m : [ %mTT?l ] II ^1 [ <^0 ] 


Kielhom 
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^ ] n^R:[ R ] ] II ®.® [ ^'< ] 

RcT: ?rrg;R7?TR^5TR^RfsiWR?^ [ RTRJf ] I 

;^t3^'i-2T'l^rmTg:; «[ ^ ]!5atfjn[ rt ]jrtrf?[ f^-T j^nj; n o= [ 0,5 ] 

^fff^ivi^TT ms: %[ V ]4tirm%?rT:[ RT^: ] I 

R^[ ^ ] f^^m^rnTT^^T^R- i^{ti7m[ mi ] 1 

^ [ ^ ] JRR [ TO ]^qrTOT^5g; 11 o.> [ <^y 3 

TORKTC vrrr^^^ ^gvnf^: i 

VF?TT ( ^ ) [ ’HRr 3 RTOST: ^ }| o.S [ ®'> 3 
%fr^?jRrTOrT^tTO rt ^ - r tim'.-i ^ i 

5TW =5R'^[ f 3^ ^ ^iVncrf^:g; tr. :! p7g ^ H c- ^ [ ° 5. 3 

'TI3TOTTOt[ ^3^ ^%[ W-% 3«T^PTTO173; II [ o,* 3 
TOTTOTT^^Tg^E 3 ' 

^ 2 ?or?TT#g 1^^%?fi7TO:?r:[ ^3 " ‘^'’* E ] 

II 

STrlir f^yromi^iif^i it % totir Rter: i 

ang^TT <Rr. ( ? ) ii '< o o [ <^<^ 3 

'^E 3 EJ^RTf^^T, I 

^RkTOT^ ^ ° E 5 ® ® 3 

^’jr^'wE ^ 3 TOT^ E ^ 3^E 3 ‘I ^ E O 

^=dg'''+ ^Rfi% ^h^E ^ I 

TOTf^il;[%: 3 TOf%(ST 3 II 1o3^ [ ^op 3 

3^11 . 

TOT:5T[ ^ mr: I 

3 to3 II E^ 3 

?t[ ^ 3^^= I 

^T^7f[TO^% E TO^" 3 ^^3=?TOf ^RTTOg II T oh [ 10^3 

. g^m:' ?m%iTOcr \ 

^ lifW" ^ ^^4" l l II 3 O ^ [ 5 OH 3 

II 

^^-^irilstg STTS-gjork-^fSir 1 

^^KiKti^i^ E 1 3 ^E ^ 3 ^ II 3 o« [ ^ o ^ 3 

’ifm^ ^Jh-%E ^ 3 %'’!^ ’5rii3o<j[^o»3 

w{ ^ I 

RTO^T^R^n^TO ^ WiTVTra': II 5 9 <4 [ ^ o^j 3 

f¥r[ ^ 3 ^^ 57^t^ 'lii-WR5^'hiflr% 1 

^E % rt[ ®^r 3 ^rlRr il [ '3o<^’3 
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II 

[ grwtrjt ^ ? ] ra^[ : ] i 

JirCnr^ ^ ]^ 11 11^ [il« ] 

^ P t ciIgW^ Tg ^ zpT^Hii^[in] 

»Tss?rpR^[ ®rr!^ it ^ i ^ [ m ] 

sr^^ ^TcicRfpnr^ ^ i 

5nw ?i^( ^ )[ ^ 3g A^Ctv TTiq :t» [ ^ 3 ^r«j7 IM5« [ in ] 
af^r? F ^ siH^fu^^ir i 

^ ?Ri ?T ) JT^Si: It [ nv ] 

^^'RTT gni 5n^ ^ ^«^<i'yuijji4!4: | 

gmtrrrtrt^w ^ Hjn%JT ^K^:[ m: 3 it m [ H'*. ] 

Aftor Torso 7C tiioro is in tlio IIS. a part of 78, and after the fignro 78 tlioro is 79. I do not 
think that nnytliing has been dropped oat. Tlte second half of Verso 84 is loft out, bocauso it is so 
mutilated in the ilS. tliat no sense comes ontofjh TJio remark in Verso 93 that the servants of 
Sarasvali sent UteHUapan^ta, is probably to be interpreted as meaning that this man was among 
Jayasithha’s ambassadors, and that he was sent home. For, according to the Prabhavakaoantra 
XXI, 185, UtsftUa was already present at DovasflrTs and Kumudacandra’s dispute, in Vikrama year 1181 
as a j>Srfa(Ui'vara. Therelbro lu could not have come to Aiilulrn^ at this time, which is much later. 

82. Pratottd/Kietnidma.nt, pp. 144-14C, pp. 147*148; at thoondoftlio narrative Menituiiga 
gives the fust verso of tho Pras'atH. Compare also KtmdrajHllacariia, pp. 41-42. 

83. For tho restoration of tho 3o venes wluch glorify tho first seven Caulukya kings, 1 liave ttvjd, 
in addition to A. ‘Weber's information in tho KMog tier Berliner Sanelrrii^<,nd P rtf3:r\Unandsclirifteri 
voL U, lot section, pp. 211, 220*21, 230*31, 235, 242-43, the information in Peterson’s Thirxl Report and 
in PischeVa edition of the PratriJ-OrarnTnatii;, I, pp. V, 11, p. 57, 08*99, 120, as woU as a Collation of tlie 
Bombay 51SS. for tlie first 28 versos, which my friend Kiclhom kindly left with ma TIio variants of 
them, mostly very valuable, arc dealgnated ••K". 


tn^ 1 ( «TR7 ) I 

fqsrppnf^ri^ j 
ii s ii 

^ (wptr) i 



< nIhiW : I 

ST n: it ^ ii 

tfT? w ( iiy-vtrri-J.4.1 ) j 

'nnpi^H 

H»th I 
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ws^ w ^ ^ f^w gTfesw n tt Ii 
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?TT 55T ^FFTTIj; I 
fft;: s^^yTRTRr^'TT^: ii ii 

^ ( S 13 i^ ) ' 


33 ^: 5fTT% 37^U«-!l|<n^RUI^ I 

3T^f5T 33<?5^|yT^ ^51 #Jr% 11 ^ II 
t?T^ V9 ( ) I 

33 ^^r 3 TT%' 7 T?T#t ^ I 
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tn^ <j ( ) I 

?ift 3 i^ 5 i%Idqi 5 if g i§- 

^# 3 n!rg; %ft 5 ^rRiFn^ 

'qfeT?!?! II «i II 

sw^ovn sifq l 7 bj?pri 1 

=q^^|33'id<(vrf<b4 siym^rfiq^: II •?, II 


qr^ (Si 5 g^) I 

JRTTqs ^rfq 1 
JRR’ 31 ; ^#fq^mq;qqq?i: 11 1 o 11 
qr^ n ( I 


qr'fi^i^'^ q %: 1 

qr^ (^^35^) I 

^qrqqqq: i 

fti^^tjpnr^TFrr q %% q"; ii i q il 

^ n I 


3#3 w \\ 

9 s ( I 
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qT^9 H(ST 5 ^)| 

q 4 f^n=35[R 'q f§q33; I 

sftqft^igqr 'q% 3TfmRq7T?q'STT ii i'< ii 
qr^ 1^ (^sq^ifq ) i 

^qr^l'il'Jiqld'JiTiqi^- 

g%" MSS. 

So according to K, 

Probatly tho last Pada stood originally after the first.one 
V. So according to the MS. of Elph. Coll. (K.-). - 


rs 


qrx I** ( »TT^ ) i 

*nTppT 73 ^^n!?* vi«i< 4 'j^ I 

7TOn3T*r^ra: tlV?«T; *j:^ ^ srrfa U i« n 


’TTX U ( 5 T 3 ^) I 

W g .» ^ |gRf ?T= vnjri< T 7 T 

P^^JTir: •TT 5 Ta\?T^Ri?tr ii i « ii 

qnr > 

jffer *tc-^ f^nftT^rs* i 
ir^ »'7 y^Rm vimJrrwTTTm: ii « 


qrr ( sulf ^ rr/ i r rr ) i 

8j®7n: vtf^iTTn^iTfm ^u(m tirn jtt: 

5 ^: Pr^^ra: f^rnt irftr\ ^ ^ffinrij i 

^?«rnt^v 3 ^ ti ^ ft 

qrt ».i (TTtrrAr) i 


rm K src^ I 

MalWtr^J SWJT »TTr»?TTT^ t 

cnmpTT^^^ r ?sr tf r ff^ w »i ii 
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(fjmft^) I 
szfrTT 

gruT®^ T 55 ^ wrWt tpjTpfn^ I 

«jyi7^ frsf^ /j'^^rr 
«TT?t •Jt'^fiumi fr^f^T *17 *r*»^ u ^ u 

qr? *^ ( rrmfrtfr ) 1 

g< yfmT^qRnrrfqVI PtHtt im i 
f^'4erPTTf tjOrpmfnr: firrrrR, 1 
«?TT*Tm7^7trj77 Hn»-TJnj'l*55 

77T qTCRy ; t ftr^ri n ft fhrrif*: ti n 

77T bUj-i-" Nut* 2i ) I 

TTf ( VJ 5 H.) * 

{^yp'qfq TrnTTT: | 

»TTnf? n7 r<T 7 ^ ?n*y f q^ xnr; w 17 
TTT W ( T^TTf-rnCT ) I 

■rJTTT'TTnTT^ xrm •rpor 
qrrrjrr rffrif ffA< t 

IfXSTTrf *f *T^ K!’*’'TWnq7 

*fn71?f7 TTJ*V'7TTT|. « a 


n. ct.m't-fi{t.in»r.. 
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trr^ ) 1 

qs?Tf^ qf^4 w4T?^qTf^: 11 q« n 

qr? q<J ( ?nf^ ) i 

f6TFrv:rf ^irq: #7'arrnq^§r 

fq.gcT q^qf^PT: 5P:q^Tiir5tqtqT 

qfrcrfoTTf^q qnf?7JTrq qqlfq ti /: n 

qi^ ) I 

fRtcT %ft^;^fvqq| ?q!r^?Tq^ I 

vrrqqr qtfq qrqf^q qq, sqvnr 

snqia^ ?q5rfri3% q qq^ Tniq^re^qi^qf^ ii q*?. ii 

qr^ ^o ( y^li^qs^ ) I 

^qq^qnm vrq^qr i 

srq T^qr ^q^q^ 

qt q qq; qqwnq?^ ii ^o n 

qrt ^*1 ( qrrt^rf^^Stfsq ) i 

q^q ^rt^t^qqrqf^ qjqrqi^iqrTqf^ 

?qqFlrf^^q% qi^ q ^^ itjr i 

qqrqTT: q q q i^ y i iq ’^qq qqgrqlt^ 

% qrqqq^q^ ^iqqq wif^: ii \\ 

qr^ 3.q ( q^qfeR^qq ) i 

g?T%qf^fgvp[^ T r q r ^ 3’; i 
^ g'^tqf^vr- 
^f^^^iqq^F^qqq^T; ii .^q n 
qqrpq^ jrqqyjrqrq- 
fqrrraf^: ^f^(^'riqfy^^-q; | 

^q ^qqqWf^q^qt ^[vn# 

qm n n 


gtl!tiMGiicgfcs.c4siGtlia£i;imc 
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TRANSLA.TION: 
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1. The King, S'ri Mulawja, is victorious, wlio, ostablishing the oblation, is liko Hari, vrlio 
chained Bali ( ) — who, endowed wiUi three (royal) powers ( 571 %) i liko tho Bearer 

of Piualca accompanied by ( the godded ) Tri^akti, — who, tho refuge of Kamala, is like Brahman 
whose Tlirone is lotus ( Kamala ). 

Note : Tho three powers of the king originate from Iiis majesty, energy and incantation. 
As regards tho goddess Tria'aHi, SPoAnfrecht. Orf. tat p. 59. The thii'<l simile ti^ed in the rer'e 
i' nlfpidy found in ?Ihlar»ya'8 gift of land, vol VI, p 191. 


2. Burnt with nngei a^ if through remembering the alxlnetiou of the Ooius, hi'' wive'* in an 
earlier life, S'ri ^lularfya, ( an incarnation of ) Porusottamn, killed the haughty Abhlra*. 

Note: ilularuja killed, as ia described in the Dvyaaraya ( Indian Antigv/ir^/, vol. IV, 
pp. 74-77 ), Graltaripu, tho Abhira king of Sorath, who was alleged to be an incarnation of Narakfwsura. 
The latter liad stolen a lot of shepherdesses whom K^sna released and married ; see H. H. Wilsonl 
Kjfnitpurdiia, vol. V, pp. 87-92; 104 (ed. F. E. Hall). 

3. S'ri Mularuja has created from his fame a now type of an ocean which prolnbits entry 
to the rivers of renown of his enemies. 

4. As the jackals entertained themselves on tho battlefield with the princes killed by S'ri 
MularSjo, even so did tho Apsarases in heaven through passionate physical embraces, through hair- 
pulling, tlxrough kissing the lotu-s-faco, ( and ) through indicting wounds by nails. 

Note; Tho last words describe, in relation to t!»e Apsarases, the Idhya samWt^a a.s presented 
n the Kamas'isira. 


5. Do not leave tho forest, 0 princesifthinking: “the rainy season has set In T Does not 
le hero a lion— this great king JlQlaraja ? 

Note: Tlio princes who," defeated by MuUrujn. liad fled into the forest, might think tliat 
the danger wa-s o\*ot on account of tho impossibility of military operotlona during the rainy eeason. 
They were, however, to realise tiiat Jfularilja's Uon-hko energy would enable him to find them out. 

0. It is heanl in the S'flrira tliat tho i/fda-sun is tho rrjot of evil. And yet what a wonder 
that now the Afufa-klng fs praised in (bo three worlds ! 


Note: TIjo conjanction of the sun with the Mula spoils tloslmcUon, as surely this moon-house 
whose protecting deity is Kirrti, works only evil ' 

7. The prinwi, Tvluj arc drowned in the water of jralarSja'e eworde, are eeen cmenrin? in th. 

floods of the heavenly Qangl. * ® * 

8 . The arm of S'ri 3fuUr5ja, on which tWa .word .puklo., poMsaee the beauty of the wet 

>‘-'™,thefaceoftheeneiee, 

Nobj: I think Uiis means: eventbont^h i. 1 w 

of his power is rlill painful to his ** ‘ ® **** memory 

10. An unl^rabla heat (of power) was lhai nf i.?«- e* ♦ 

»UaclMtheeaemy.ldn^.it«nvd(ihem)akm«ficep(ofdeaUiX ^ Wllabbs; when it 



11, who among the lor<l'4 nt the earth, Hho tho haa 3iol- j'Vainc'J iho feet of the 

si3n-]iko king Duvlabha, while vallowing (?) before the latter ? 

Note: The kings are com])ar(r-I to the in order to f^ngge-t that they, ii?<o the 

latter, are as dwarfs compared with Diirlabha, The conjtigation of /o?- according' to the ^ixth c}a?~s 
does not agree with the rule given by Paigni. In llcinacandra’s Dhuiujmrlr/itna ahn, the verb is 
not found amongst those of the sixth class. Lvhufbfiih is j^robnbly oitlier a scribal erj'or for lu^hndbhih, 
or else Hemncandra has made himself ginltv of a Prakriticissn. 


12, Of a novel typo was the sun of majesty of 31fdiii-ujaV otlspring, for it- does not toloJ'afe 
the beauty of the daj'-lotuses, ( vi/,. ) the faces of the women of his onetnic-^. 

Note : Bhima I is piobably meant by the ohsin-ijig of Mulnifija. 

13, King Biuina became the husband of the earth as in making tbr? Kunta! em]dre }»e 
loosened her bair-locks ('/cun hdn ); as in suppre'^sing the Madhyadf*H'a he pre'^^ed {!).•' middle portion 
{mf'(Viyadcs<i.) of her body, (and) ns in .sporting in the land of Aligns bo enjoyed her body {onya). 

Koto: These victories of king Bhima arc not mentioned in the Dryas'rai/oblvua; hence 
they may be poetic fictions invented for tbc sake of intvo-lucing figures of sjH;ech. 

14, The dust which the army of STi Bhima raised, increased (he water-drops on the forelieads 
of the enemy kings: o what a wonder! 

15, S'rl Bhima has now rociist the Jlahabhrirata ina.smnch ns bo has won Karna and (.also) 
Sindhuraja who was hard to be conquered in a battle. 

Note: According to the Dmjda'vyoMviifi , Biiima I defe.ated Kanw, the king of Codi or 
Dahala, and Hammuka, the prince of Sindh: Indian A-, Uiqnoj'i/, vol, Bg pp. 114, 232. Blilraa of 
the epic often conquered Kanui: MuUdhlidraia 111, 1.31; 133: 139. Howe%'c*r the latter was killed 
■by Aijuna; MaJidhhdTaia, VIII, £1. The epic Sindhu prince tTayadraflin also was killed bv Arjuna: 
jilah.dbhd.j'O-ta YII, 146. 

16, S'ri Bliimadeva, whose arm conquered the kings who were hard to be fought against 

( )j who took tribute ( ^ ) from tlie Cedi })rinco, is indeed the Bluma, whose arm, 

conquered . Doryodhana and who .seized the liands ( ) of the Cedi prince and who lias come down 

in order to favour again the Moon race. 

t 

Note: Tlie Canlukj'as or Solankls of Anhilvad bolongcrt to the Moon race; see below veme 
33 and the Dvyas'rayoMvyO; iiasshn, and the P.nndavas wore also the descendente of Pilne. 

17. Victorious is STi Karna who did not mind the strength of the ‘god with the’five aiTows’, 
who generated wonder in the minds of best men, whose form i)o.ssessed bright splendour and who, 
.therefore, is like Karna who did not mind the strong ( lieroes ) with five arrows, who generated wonder 
in the heart of Purusottama, whose form possessed lovely .splendom*. 

Note: In the SoMmidld- {Jour. Bo. Br. B. A. S., xdl IX, 2>. 37) we read; “His ( Bhima’s) 
son Karna was of fair complexion.” The beauty of the form of the epic Kama is desmbed in the 
MaMlhdrata., VlH, 91, 60-61. Purusottama or Ki-sna was Aijuna’s charioteer in the firtit atminsb 
Karna. “The five strong-of-the-anow ” are the five sons of Paiidu. The assertion that Idng Kiima 
despised the power of the Lovergod is probably an unjustified piece of flattery. For in the Rainamda 
loc. cit, we read of him : “ He was lustful. '' ' ' 

... IS. (a) -Without making a long rtop in a camp, without interrupting the wind-like speed 
of the inarch, Siddharaja attained the capacity to enter the city of the enemy. 

(b) Without much pei-severence in the ascetic poisture^ ^vithout . interrupting the - 
movement of respiration, Siddharaja attained the power of entering the body of other beings. 
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Nolo: TIio, verso has a douTjIo meaning. On tho one hand, Siddhatnja is described as a.- 
fortnnato cominorer with particular reference to tho conrinest o! Ujjain: Indiailjlntiqmr!/, vol. IV. 
p, see. He is complimented, on tho other Imnd, opon; having attained one of tho goals of Yoga 
■Bithbnl following tho ascetic practices. TIio jwnipnmpraMa'rt is describeil in detail by Hcmacandro 
in the Yog'u'CKlm V, 2Glr-272. Tlw second meaning of iiWiitifd pawnTm gatim is pramgavmn okHva. 

10. Tlioso-airaing-at- victory do not tolerate any one nho is aaporior to them oven by tho 
Imgthotnvowcl. It is therefore tlmt thott, o lord of tho earth ( d/inra ), hast driven away tho lonl 
Blinnl. 

Koto: The lord of Dlinrii is Yasovannan whom Sitlcliiariija took captive. 

20. 0 warriors } Do not think timt tho flwonl of tho king Sitldlia is now blunt because it 
has killed many armies of tho ( enemy ) kings and oon£c<iucntly Dharii ( both tho city and tho edge of 
tho sword ) is broken. Ah, it will still bo stronger as on it a mighty firo of strength is kindled, ns 
it has won Dhftra ( both the city and tho edge ) aftoritliad dmnk for long the water oftoa« of tho 
Hhlava women. 

Koto: Tlio second half of tho vci-so ofBrms that the sword is forged over again. 

2t. How much harm hast thou not, o lord of men, \vronght to tho king \^ikcamri»Utya 1 
Krst thou ha%t robbed him of his fame; then then luist d^royed his capital In a moment. 

Koto; Jayasiiulia robbed Vikramaditya's time, os ho was still more generous than tlie famous 
king of Dj join ; cotnparo below verso 25. 

22. How many have not hold in a strong arm the oartli leaving nvno parts, afier they liavo 
driven away tho tickling of tho might of tho hoslilo ruler on the battlefield ? Tlwt thou, of king 
enjoyest tho famo of tho lords among tho ascetics onacconnt of thy mind free from gwl oven Uiough 
posswing so rich an empire, to whom is this similar ? 

Koto ; TIio verFo confirms the account Of the about Jayasimlia’s pliilosoplucal 

studies. 


23. ^^etor 5 **pUU ^8 he lias crecte«l on his frontiers, on tho ehoro of tho ocean; ho lias coveroil 
“ Brahman’s Egg " witli n canopy ivlueU la^vcry Taloablo because of tho brilHant toituro— { of his ) 
brilliant virtues; he has cml>alinod llio worlds with cxcollaut saffron in tho form ofhigfamo; ho lia .9 
Cfllobrnteil n iiilgrimage-fcast; why does tho king Siddlia not yet rc'^t t 


Koto: Although yufra is a word with two meanings, it can only mean “pilgrima^a" here 
Tor there lias already been mention of Jaj'a.'dmha’n warlike undertakings. Borides these ^ author 
wiriios to cmpliarire tlie piety of tho king, juri, M in tho previous veree. As rpgnnls the wiata-sfo 
wWcli pUgriTnage is meant, see abovo page 18. * 

2K Sivj above , I'ago 13 of the text. 


25. With tlw ctwmiOT the m-iiyart, ,ttain Uiclr cim, ivilh tlico they mtci iU 
itan-hog tla-. Ihy fame or goncrexUy liw logh .hm-o tho n«pe«, o king S'Mki. 

Ncto: ovrTTioii mcoiw both '«W;:g.r' »nd«n •ntrow’. 


t. I'^rr®' /'f' "f «l*>Pricv, l-*<t compldoU difficult venwr,. tb, 

vow ot t.oV:i:is .ttitr.l, tlironsh which not only lUfavA v™ thy rtwiri bat «!w. S-rip«iT»fa (oj-. 

Koto: minhnUi, pat bi-hwl of Uw more fowl far the »to ot . wiml.ofav 

eatlwiiaar ot tlw tarn 1)7. TnJ ; iwtluas ii mid in the IVi*nxl/v« or in tlw DtyVrwwi .boat 


, rwen! ct llmw, Mcca •acagtl prinew, nuy dc.t.'cy tfai facc.J.COTti'aL wMA 

«ntUS:,5 Uweagh Ih, read hwwt, el lb, wiw of ib, Jl2,Tn.kie;rH^ S ^ 
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sliarpuess as ttlmra ( the City and the edge ) is desti’oj’'cd by the cracking of tlie carbuncle-stone on the 
heads of all princes ? 

28. Loi'd of earth, is thy strong sword whito from the fame of victoiw, sliiniug like a milk- 
stream, over enemies ? Or is it coloured deep-black from the swallowed eye-anointment of the Malava- 
women ? 

29. With the bow bent in a ring by an encompassing arm, thou winncst, king Siddha, thy 
fame which shines white like the blooming Jasmine; — that rested itself, worn out from wondering 
through the three worlds, on the. pale round breasts of the Mrilava-womcn and on their pale cheeks. 

Note: For the last part of the verse, Comjiavo N’cmisahasiwhimriin XI, 100 wliorc, too, 
the paleness of the women caused by care and anxiety is identified with the fame of the conqueror. See 
also" Pischel, Sem. Prak Gram., vol. II, p. 57. 

80. Between Bhava, who caused joy by destroying the three fortified cities of liis enemies 
( the Asuras ), and thy right hand, who caused joy by destroying the fortified cities of ( thy ) enemies, 
the difference is, o only hero of the world, that this one docs not refuse ( to grant even ) strange 
wishes ('para'ih kdmavl 'iidjpalMroti ), while that one destroyed the gi'eatest god of love ( param Icdmani 
apdJearof i ). 

Note; Compare Pischel, loc. cii., p. 99. . 

81. Eeven above the heavenly palaces, oven under the xmdormost gioimd of the hell, even 
beyond the ocean, thy fame wanders, o Jewel among the princes. Therefore, her various frivolities 
which are common to the feminine nature, has enticed the ascetics, even the rostrainers of .speech, to 
break the vow of silence. 


Note : Cf. Pischel, loo. cit., p, 119, who eiToneously divides ie ndsydh in the text, missing 
thereby the meaning of the second half of the verse. Weber has rightly given tm'dsydJt., i. c. icm. 
asydh ( soil, kl^'teh ). 

32, It was once a prince among men, named S'rl Mularaja, a lion for the irresistible enemy- 
elephants, an ornament of the pure Caulukya-race, whose Bt.i’ong arm was capable to cany the burden ^ 
of the earth bounded by the four unmeasurable oceans. 


Note ; Or, “ a lion for ( those ) elephants, his enemies hard to be conquered. ” 

■ 33. In his race was born the king Jayasimhadeva, a sun of the most powerful majesty, 
who inscribed liis other name S'rl-Siddharaja in the moon — the procreator of his race. 


Note: The Caulukyas belong to the moon-race; see above verso 16. The spots in the moon 
are often explained by poets as pras'aet is of their patrons. 

84. He, the dever one, employed oU the four means ( of politics ) ; he conquered and enjoyed 
(thep(^3s.on)ot.a,e earth enerded by the four oceans; tln-ough (the study of) fom- sciences he, 
fcnned hie understaning; he mastered hie o.vn seU. In this ivay he attained the aim thi-oogh the four 
kinds of endeavours or men. . - ° 


Note ; As regairls the four branches of science which Jayasimha studied, compare II&Mlt VII, 43, 

.1 f!; ..by «>« mass of the sciences of worfs which were 

too long, too ditfacult to be studied and scattered f all over thr> -a-nvM ^ +i i tt j 

this seunce of words accoriing to the rules, that L not the last^n rik ^ 

,,A. “o'alBomean .■ teaching what is wrong. " 

Acwrdmg to the rtdes , that .8, m such a way that it consisted, with the UmAatm, ih, amipSlha, 

the the am, la, of five parts, and foiinod a imcSngmi «yiitom«®n, as rtqmtod 
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' Si. About • Homacandra’d Grammar, see "Kielhom, ‘TTtcncr /iir £?ia (?« 

Morgenlaiidea, voL II, p. 18; PlschoVs remarks in the PreSaco to his edition of the Adhyaya VIII; and 
the description of the MSS. in A Weber’s Kataiog der Sanshrit-uncl-Pra'hrit-Handschriftffii der Berliner 
Bibliotkek; and about the allusions to the historical orents of Jayasimha’s time in the examples of the 
Commentary, see Kielhom, /wZtan voL VII, p. 267. Hemacandra’s Commentary Svritten' 

by himself exists in two versions, the Brhatl and the Lagliu Vrtti, Both are authentic Besides 
the fact that both commentaries contain the examples and the Bra^asti, the following may also be 
given as a proof of their authenticity. Dovondra, a pupil of Hemacandra's pupil Udayacandra, wrote, 
possibly still daring Hemacandra’s lifetime, but certainly -before 1214 A D., a Commentary to the 
Brluxil Vfiti under the name Kaik^ddiirtja'podavyaPhyd. There are MSS. of this w’ork in Berlin, seo 
Weber, loc. cit., p. 237, c£ 233, 240. A palm-leaf MS. of tlie same, which is in -the Brkajjildnako^a 
in Jes^mir, was •written about forty ycara after Hemacandra’s death. According to my notes, the 
begining reads as follows:— 



and the end, foL 180: *12: qr^: I g q i uT i j>dl || 

5^*91 grS 'T*. The date corresponds to the 10th 

October, 1214, a Friday. 


As regards the LoQht. VrUi, the oldest MS. prworved in the Cambay Library, was written 
daring Hemacandra's lifetime, V. S. 1224, hhadrapade ivdi 3 bvdlie, 3eo Patersoji, ' Pirei’Bcporf, 
App., pp. 70-71. In the MSS. used by Pischcl for his edition of the Prakrit-Grommar, the VfUi 
lieara the title Prai!:d9'4t5, which'is otherwise often missing. 

The Bhuji^ikS, or etymological explanation of the words occurring in the Commentary, 
was not written by Hemacaodra, in spite of the fact that it is sometimes' ascribed ija him in the 
Colophon of the Padas. The J)hv,i\dMkd. to the Sanskrit-Grammar ( Weber, loc. cit. p. 238 ) ori^natotl 
wth Vinayacandraj that to the Prakrit-Grammar is \fy Udayasanbhilgyogaui. (Zteccan College 
CoUeetion 1873/74, No. 270 ). The latter also contains a Sanskrit translation of all the Prakrit verses 
which are quoted iu the Commentary. 

35. See Kielliom’a Essays in the IftcJicr ZeilechriftfUr die Kwodedca Morgcnla’>%dc8, ioc. 
cil. and in the Ivdian Antiquary, voL XV, pp. 181t, ct also 0. Franko, tnnga,n\ieSeana, p.'XiV. As 
regards lI:o Grammar of BaddiusTigara, which Homacandra used, I may add that this work crista 
TIjcto is a palm-leaf MS. of it, written in the 13th century, in the Brihajjildnakofa in Jesalmlr.. 
According to the versa of the Brahhavakaearitra, quoted by Klatt, Indian Antiquary, voLjXI, p. 
213, Koto 20, t^work contains eight thousand Granihaa. Baddhifingara lived at the beginning of 
tlio 11th century, asisnhovrn by the reports given by Klatt, foe. cit.fromiho Pa//dyafi ofi^/iarfc{ra« 
gaeeliO. Therefore bo is the oldest known granunariau of the S'vetSm^ras. ^ 

30. Indian Antiquary, voL XV, p. 32. 

’37. 'KioUiorn, Indian ^niijunry, loe. cit.; Woljer. Katalcg der BtrXincr' Sanshnt-UMd- 
FraJtrit-lIandsdm/lm, toI. II, l.tKction, jp, 251, whoro voreoSoflbo I’nUMli ana Uio colophoa' 
read as followa: — ' - . . . 


■£» ST* cntfii ii 


11 
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Jirjn% II 






The correction in the third Pada is by Weber. As regards the name Kakala-Kakkala-Kakallaj 
compare that of the last Eastrakute-king of Manyakheta, Avho, in the inscriptions, is, called Karka, 
Kakka, Kakkara or Kakkala, see Ileet, The Dynastps ofthe Kanarese-DisPi'icts, p. 38. It may 
further by mentioned that, according to the , Prahandhacintmiani, p. 169, Kakala was present at: 
Devasuri’s disputation and solved, by a reference from Sakateyana’s Grammar, the question of whether^ 
the form kopi for Icoti would be correct. The Prabhavakacaritra attributes the .same feat to' 
Utsahapaiahta. , • ■ . / ' 


38. See Ahhidhdnacmtamani, verse 1 ( ed. Bohtlingk and Eieu ); AoieJca/iihdJcosd I, 1 . 
( Benares Edition -); Gkandomos'dsana; 'SYehev Catalogue, vol. II, p. 268. Neither in the C'^awcfcuMi-.' 
s'dsana nor in the Ahmhlcmamddmani are we told that the Korns were completed. They only speak 
of the S^ahddnus'dsana, just as in the Introduction to the Ahhidhdmad'ntdmani,' ' I£ ' one does not 
wish to assume that Hemaeandra wrote the Kosas and the Ehetorics at the same time, then it is 
probable that he regarded the .ffosas as belonging to the Etymology, and therefore did not think it 
necessary to make special mention of them. This is suggested also by the, PrahhdvaJcacaritm. The 
»S'a&da7it4s'a8c6m is mentioned in the A.Z^^7h7^arac^t<^m(^n^ I, 2 : • 




In the Commentaiy written by himself, Hemaeandra remarks : . • 


To the “others” there belongs, for instance, Vamana who, enumerates tha ungi'ammatical; 
forms prevalent among the poets. 

29/ Prahandhacinidmani, -p. IAS: . ’ • . -- , • , . . ;".v’ 

For the Dvyds'o'aya, I haye before me, besides the oft-quoted, very, good 'estract of E; Forbes > 
in the 4th vol. of Indian Antiquary, — a MS. of the Vienna University Bibraiy, .which ' contains the,- 
first ten (SaTyas besides the Commentary of Abhayatilaka 

- . . 4p, Jbtw’. Bo. Bt. B. a. Sec., vol. IX.,' p. 37.. , . ■; 

■ Al. ' Prahkavalcacaritra . XXII, 130-140 (129-139); PratoicZ/jflcm7amani/, pp: l5fi-;156. , 
About Eamacandra, see page 60. ' Before .this "story.. there, is, .in the PrabJidyaJcacaritTa XXI I,., 
117-^129 a story of a bard, who praised ' Hemaeandra . in an ..il^Nirams^tt-verse- and received, a large . 
reward for it.' Merutuhga, Pra&. .Cint. pp. . 235-23^6, relates something . amilar, which ^is supposed' to , 

have happened during Kumarapala’s reign. ' ■ ‘ . - - . 

42. PrabMwdMcariira XXII, 141-173 (140-172).- ' ... .... ■- r;; 

-43, .Prahhdmliacaritra'KSll, 174-183 (173--182); P7’a6aw4haeM7t^7an4 p.".205..’ .Purohita 
Smiga isahiriorical personage and is mentioned by Ids ^and&on Somedvaraan^ t\ie ^SiwoMotsava;; 
Bhandarkar, "Peport on the Search etc. 1883/4,' p, - 20. ' It is not said' there which, king , he served. 
However, the probability is that he lived under Kumarapala. ^ 

■ - Homarandra’s simile was, according to the PTahhdvalcaca 7 'itra, contained in the following versa 


' rfu -T v — 


i 
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- i' . w i. k, - / . . , . . ^ , 

. .’Memtnnga has, in the first Pada, the variant dvirtxd(zsill:ara, in the second, raiam 
hilaikavelam. A still more varying reading is to be found in BuhtUngk's IndiseJien SpHicIt'^n No. 7044. 
To my knowledge there is no incontestable proof tliat the vemo belongs to Hemacandra. 

44. rralhdvahacaritra XXII, 184-380. Tlio verso which Devabodhi is supposed to have 
composed in honour of Hemacandra reads:- ' 



The same also occurs in the Praljandhacintamani, p. 227, where the first half is attributed 
to a poet Vis'ves'vnra from Benares, and the second half to King Kumaraptlla. As regards Devabodhi, 
see page 39 and Note 78. 

43. PraWidvahaeariiTa XXII, 311-355- Hemacandra’s worship of Ambikii is orthodos, a.s this 
is worsliipped as S'iisanadevata by all Jainaa. TIio verses which Hemacandra is supposed to have 
addressed to S'iva, are given below, Note Cl. 

4G. Jvtiwicirajx'iZrtcanta, pp. 55-57. 

47. About the pilgrimage, see Prahandltaeinldmani, pp. IGO-lCl; about the story oESajjana, 
i6id. pp. 169-160; the verso in honour of S'iva is to bo found, ibid. p. 213. 

48. Indian Antiquary, voL IV, p. 267. 

49. Pralandhacintumani, pp. 16C-157: 

srmft ^ I 

60. pmtwwi/iaciflhlniani, pp. 173-176. 

61. Kumurapdlacariia, pp. 37-38. Tlio narrative has hero the usual form of the Jaina- 
parables. The place of the action is S'ahkhapura, the merchant Ls called S'ahkha, and his wife Yaa'omalu 
There is no talk of a courtesan, but the merchant takes a second wife, because bo no longer loves Uio 
first one. Tlioro are also some Sanskrit and Prakrit verses woven in. 

63. Thi,s second Hemacandra, who is often conru.'io<I with Guru of Kumarapala, was the 
pupil of Abliayadcva, who founded the lino of the Slaladliurin, and belonged to tlie Pra.s'navfilianakula, 
ITadbyama-s'ftkljii and tlie Harhapurlya Gaccha. Sometimes this Hemacandra is therefore called simply 
MahidhAri-Uemacandra. Ho wrote 

(1) Vimaam/Iw, a Prakrit work with a Sanskrit Commontarj-, Peterson, Kra{ Ilepari, 
App. I, p. 18 and Kielhorn, Peport of 1880}mi, App., p. 93, No. 161. Tljo Cambay IIS. wa.s 
Avritten by the author himself in V. S. 11C4. Dr. Peterson in lus notes, Prpwi, p. C3, attribute*! It 
erroneously to the grammarian Hemacandra and I, cquaUy erroneously, ogree*! with tUsviowinmy 
criticism. ’ 

( 2 ) JlhdvwlhUranZ, a Prakrit work with a Sanskrit Commonlai 7 , which was complohyl 
in V, S. H70, MO Peterson, Tl.ird JJqjorl, App. I. pp. 155-150, ospcdally a-enwi 0-11 of Uio Pnu'ailL 

( 3 ) UvaaamSUt, a Prakrit work. Peterson, Pint JJrpori. App. I. p. 01. to wliich Uicro 
potlnpa also hclonga a Sanskrit Commentary written ly tlio author himself, Peterson, Third Stport, p. 170. 

C 4 ) S'nWarvrfti nneyoAiM. a Sanskrit Commentary on a Prakrit srork of S'iTas'anna-Suri. 
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( 5 ) AnuyogaButmHha, Peterson, Third RepoH,:- Api}. I/pp. 36-37,= Weber, Kaialog, voL 
II, 2ncl section, p. 694, 

" . ' 0^') • S'ifyaMia vrttih, a Sanskrit Commentary on Jinabhatim’s Bha^ija to the Av(t$ycis:uira, 

Wdbov, Iqc. cit, p. 787. '■ 

It is to be noted that the Jainns tlicmselves do not attribute the above-named ^’^ork8 to 
the Guru of KumaraprUa, and that they therefore know quite well of the existence of two contemporaries 
of the same name. That Hemacandra, the pupil of Abhn 3 "ndovn, went to Siddhaniju’s court, is men- 
tioned by Devaprabha in verse 3 of the Pms'asti to his PO-ndovacarito. (Peterson, Third Popori, App. 
I, p. 133 ), where we read : “On his ( Abhaj’adova's ) scati there ni>poare<l the celebrated Hemasvlri, 
a moon amongst the best, whose speech-nectar the illnstrious king Siddhaifija drank.” Between 
Devaprabha and Hemacandra there were, ns the Pradmii further tells as, throe generations of teachers, 
and Devaprabha therefore probably had lived in the 13th centmy. A more distant member of the aame 
school ikEajas'oldmra, author of the Pmhaiulhahosa, who wrote at about' the end of the 14th century 
( see above Note 3 ). In the Pras'asti to his Commentary to S’ridhani’s N'yuyahindal'i, Peterson, Thirds 
Peport, App. I, p. 274, ho describes Homaciindrn, Abhnyadeva’s pupi), ns follows 

' ( 8 ) “Endowed with many virtues was the Suri, nnme^l ' S'rl Hemac-andra, author of one 
hundi’ed thousand Slokas, who won fame for the Nirgranthns.” ' ' 

( 9 ) “Ho awakened Siddhn, the husband of the earth, and c.ansed ( ly him ) all the temples 

of his own and of other Idngdoms to be adorned with llng.stafts and golden knobs.” , . 

( 10 ) “In consequence of his toacliing. Prince Siddhn had the command engraved, on copper- 
plates, that all creatures were to be spared during eighty days in each year.” . . 

54. Peterson, Third Report, App. I, j). 95, verso 9 of the Pras'asti of the Amamasvami- 

carita. Tire author, Muniratna, wrote his work in V. S. 1252 and was a pirpil of Snmudraghosa. 

55. The forefathers of Kumampala are mentioned by Hemacandra in the Dvyas'raya, Indian 
Antiquary, loc. cit., pp. 232, 235, 267, and we read in the first pas.sago that Esemaraja renounced the 
throne vohrntarily, as ho cherished ascetic tendencies. The Prahlidvahacaritra XXU, 354-355 gives 
a part of the genealo^cal table which agi'ees -with that of the Dvyas'raya. We read there ' 

^ H II 

5T[?fl3flr55Rm^[:] qTTlf^[5=T35;?r: I 

Merutunga, Prabandhacintdmani, p. 191, .diverges, as ho gives the following order 1 ) 
Bhima. I, (2-.). Haripala, ( 3 ) , Tribhuvanapala, (4.) Kumai’aprda. It is only in Iris work that 
one finds the report that Kumarpala’s ancestor was the son of a courtesan named Cauladevi. In spite of 
the fact that this statement originates with a later som’ce, it may nevertheless be correct, as it explains 
m a simple manner the aversion of Jayasiihha towards Kumarapala. If Hemacandra says nothing about 
it, this has not mticli" significance, as he could not reproach his patron with his illegitimate descent,' 
Jinamaudana, ^JltimM'apalaeaHta p. 8, says that Bhima’s ' first 'wife ( vrddhd ) CakuladeVi was the 
mother' of Hsemaraja, and-that the latter' renounced' the throne ' for love' of his younger' brother. He 
gives the genealogical table, p. 43, exactly the same as Hemacandra, and he adds that Kumarapala’s^ 
mother was a Kas'miri princess (Kas'mvradevl). ' .The latter is more: probable' than the assumption of 
ah anpuympus historical fragment, (•Bhaudarkar,. Bepori etc. X88SI4, ,Np,„ ll;) that she was the'sisj^r' 
of Jayasiihha-Sid(piaraja. A marriage of this nature mthin the same family is not allowed with Eajputs, 
andiloes not bccur,' Jayashim^a’s enmity towards Kumarapala^^ves Jihamaudana,' p. 58,' reason to 
assert 4ihat the Idng'had hoped still to obtain a son through S'iva’s grace after - having cleared Kumarapala : 
?Hti,l°^.;^^?'.P’^y-;';;Hemacandra, _;probably be^nse he ..wr 9 te as n, c court-poet, .makes .no mention of ' 
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Jayasimhft’s hatred towards Kumarapala; in iho Jfdy^raya. .Tliet- st^ry,; too,- of Kumarapala’a flight 
and -wanderings only occurs in the Prabhavakaearitra, in Merutuhga and in later Prabandliakaras. 
However, there is, in favour of the correctness of this narrative, a verse of the ifoharaja^ 
jtarajaya (Kielhom, Report ISSOjSl, p. 34 ), where we read: “To whom is this prince of the Gurjaras, 
the banner of the Canlukjm-raco, not known, he tc/to through curio^ty wandered alone through the 
pjhole world T', etc. . Here we have a distinct reference to Kumorapala’s wanderings. As Yas'ohpala 
wrote in Ajayapala's reign immediately after Kumuraf^la’s death, hts testimony has great' value. 
Kunwrapala's. corqnation took place certainly in the Vikrama-yoar 1199, as the PraSaridAaa assort, as 
Hemacandra ( see bolow, Noto 6G ) gives a similar statement in the MaJidvlracanta. The oldest 
inscription of his reign is tliat of Marigrol-Mafigalapnra, which is dated in the year 1202, Bhdvnagar 
Pracln S' odhsar’ngrdha,j>p. 1-10. The day of the event is, according to Merutunga’s Vicdrasrcni, 
Margas'ira sudi 4, bnt according to the PrahandhacintdmaM of tlio same author, p. 194, it is Karttika 
vadi 2, Sunday under the Naksatra Hasta. Jinaman^na, KnmdrapSlaeariia pp. 58 and 83, mamca 
JlargasTrsa sudi 4, Sunday. 

56. PraWidvahacaritra XXU, 356-417. 

57. Prahandhacmtdmani, pp. 192-195. 

58. Kwndrapdlacarita, pp. 44-54. The sermon, adoraed with many alleged quotations 
&om the Brahmatucal literature. Is given in full 

59. KumSrapdUicarita, pp. 58-83. The meeting of Hemacandra and Udayana is described 

on pp.‘ 66-70.' 

GO. PrabhdvahaearUra XXIT, 417-595. Tlie extract is very much lengthened by tlie inser- 
tion of several, mostly irrelevant, tales. In his first speech to the king, 429-450, Vfigbhala weaves 
fn the story of the death of his father TJdayana, who accompanied KnmUrapSla’s brollier Klrtip5la on 
campaign against Havaghana, the king of Saurastro, and fell in battle. Tlion the last compaign against 
Anior&ja, and the decisive battle are voty folly O^^nibed and the description is much lengthened by 
the story of an attack tried by Yikramasitliha, tlie Faramura king of Candravati and Xbu against 
Kumfirapala. Tlie passage rofering to Hemacandm’s call, and to the conversion ofKumfiihpala is as 
foUo^vs: — • 




C II II 


•, ^[0 I 

«nFtr4Wjq[?r] ii ii 

II II 

. ^ II II 

wn i^[n n g#trt: i 

^rtmun'T i 

^ II [n^ 

*Tf^[p?T3 ^ ^ ^■'nrre'i: ii ii 
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^ f^yR^'ar^ qwt[;TT] tl \\ 


61, In. the PralMMulhacintdinani, pp. 195-197, KuinriraprilaV battles with his rebolliotw 
counsellors are described; on pp. 197-199 the campaign against An.ionija and the rewarding of his 
benefactors; on pp. 200-201 the adventures of the singer Sollaka : on pj:*. 201-203 the war against 
Mallikarjuna and his fall; on pp, 203-20G Hemacandrn’s introduction to Kumrtniprila’.s court and the 
events immediately following it; on pp. 207-217 the building of the temple of S iva-Somanatha, the 
pilgrimage to Devapattann and the conversion of the king. Udayana’s account of Homacandra .s youth is 
pushed into the latter tale on pp. 207-211, see above page 7. The veives which Hemacandra is 
supposed to hare composed in honom: of S'iva, read on p, 213 as follow.s: — 


^ m cTsn 

^Iflr srt grun i • 

^ ^ n 5 II 

^TTTFTT; I 

srsn ^ ii ii 

They are the same as were composed, according to the Prahhut'alcaeariira, when Hemacandra 
visited the place of pilgrimage, Devapatkana, with SiddhariVja. The question as to whether they are 
authentic, is diflScult to decide. However, it is quite possible that, on some occasion or other, 
Hemacandra consented, in order to please one of his S'ivaite patrons, to sing in praise of S'iva in .so 
curious a fashion, and with a double meaning. 

62. Eumdm2')dlacarita,'p'p, SJ-SS: 

^ ^ » TiHiaThf^ 1 ^ I H?r; i 5 nlR_ ^ 555 jjjrr i rtjt h. 71^ 

^ (sic) w ^twtRT^ I %jihEulfh ?TsTT 7 t cr^ Trflpir 5 rsTl% 71^ 

=51 ^ 15^ ^ ^crrqfT = 957 ^^ ^ ssttfr 

1 TTUt^ 5>njiV'J|t STFTTR^jg^ | «IR5fRiilW I 

5|Tg?n^7srnT 1 ^ cTvrsRTrnjf i tRr =5 7 %^ 

1 I RTTIFTT#- ^ H^IFIdlfa I ^ ^niTf I 

^ 3J^RT ^R^TJflDT I 5ra-: 3qt^=n,| 775I^i ^^^-|WI^^|ch I 

SITR>^ii^(?) o<ti H«i TR: I I 5|R: | 

qt cRsnitO) u st^ i WvrFmrFi^rvi^TTORr- 

?lfpt n . • ■ ■ . - 

63. Euvidi'apalcicaritct, pp. SS-13/. It may. also be mentioned that Jinamanfana does not 

disdain the report of the Po'dbhdVGtkxtcdTipvcL about ^^umarapalas 12 years* wai* with Anioi^ja and the 
defeat of the latter tluough the mercy of Ajitariatha; He ihsei-ts itlater,' on pp. 232 ff, vnthout 
any connection. ‘ 

64. J. Tod, Travels in Western Iitdifi, p. 504. No.;. V. — The e^ract given there is quite 
unreliable. -The partial translation by Forbes, Joiim: Bo. B)\ B. A. Soo vol. VIII,, pp. 58-59, is better. 
An edition of the important inscriptions by Mr. Vajeshankar G. Ozha appeared’ in Wiener Zeitschr. 
f die Eunde des Morffcnlandes, vol. HL' pp.'h ff -.-The verse in question reads:- ' 
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%«n^ 

1M ? 11 


Tlio date of tho inscription, ValabhI-Samvat 850, cannot bo translated witli accuracy, as the day of the 
Week and tho mouth is not etated. However, it corresponds to V. S. 1223, and probably Slay or 
dune 11G9 A. D. 


65. Iiidian Antiquary, voh IV, pp. 267-209. 

60. Tliia important passage, to which Prot H. H. Wilson, )V(yr)cg, vol. 1, pp. 303 £ ( ed. 
Host ), first called attention, occurs in tho MaJtdviracarita, Sarga XU, 45'^C. I am indebted to 
Dr' K. G. Bhantokar for the following copy, which was prepared by S'astrl Vamanncaiya Jhalkikar 
from a MS. of tho Deccan Collcgo Collection bought by me in 1874, Tho emendations in vcrecs 45, 52, 
53, 64, 62, 63, 68, 69, 74, T9, 85, 91 were suggested by the copyist. 
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qt ^ i ' ' . 

^ II qo li 

I’jflci J IS dxe(l'cltl^ } 

aTT=qT4 ^ ir?T^ il ti - 

^|vr[;g:]5^.;[tT:] %fq qTu^^5;i|[3n^; I ■ ' 

TW^nqqjT ^ 5Tr(^: li ii 

3^[R’]inn^ ^ I 

fT 57^^ ^ Jiq5T57Wq^: H |l 

^ ^ sr ^ c qf^ I • ' 

^TT^ar il II 

qrJ^jpjf^f^TTf^ qj ?raq wm ?r % i 
?T ^nfqfc< qrq: 'q cT^T^qr ii ii 

cff^ WRili^H 1 

crf^ ^qircT^T: I 

Tirf^wfV srtB^rgsRc ii n 
^o!.Tl7^g. ' x|77:7j| [%]wqt 7T 1 

T%wT% srrra^ qr'bi(iww^[vT:] ii ii 

^ ^['qT];ji5qnR[ 5fri<7i^tw 5Ti^[^] q>?7T7Tfq i . 

§:?SRRftrq Il II 

^5^ qR'(S^ q?37T ^jrrq^Tfq’ i 

^ H \9 0 II’ 

H 7TSTT TRWmq 7TfR% I 

q- w Tm^TF^ •=qqiqf^ II \S9 n 

’•*Fmw[?rT] 7T ^5q^ ^ # qr' M q<^^ i 

g^Tgr^XxRTFIPrT 5Fl(^<-t|f??T ^<7^; 1| js^ )| ' 
SFJT^tf^Ffq JFTF^ ^ ^ ^7T I 
cT^ ^ II is^- II 

MKHdi|U|iAsT^§[f]s^VRFqfq I 
ST ^fqicyl^d' Tli^f qrro^li «>» ii 

qi^ ?r jrf^TJTRmf^ f5lr:#J7t^: I 

Tn^flTTr f^rnrnRRrrf^^^n^ ii vs'^ ^ 

qsrqraNrq ^ttq[5q]f^rJTR ii vs^ ii 

g[f^oiTTtlr qrn7i;i 

sTfl^qf^ ^i?5=qt ?r 77 <7^:714 icH<f: ii '»» u . 
siw«Fqis[qT5335t ttt qq^^rf^jn^fwi^i . ; . 
tp;^ WJR# 3;3I7t^’qFi;il «<c;il 

qTg[^]^ ^iqf^Tqr srf^ I .. 

s T i^tiqiTiffi r 5=r q>iVqui.,qT%«7^ ii vs<ili 

7t^[7i|gr]7Fi3?STt i^T^FiFqqTmf^ i 
sjTcqr tFit sn^ ^nnJRft^ ji <fo ii . 

STR^ 7j||Vif5i3 .«; ,; 
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[g] wM ^ ^ n q r ^^a r n n 
TT?: rm s^ I 

S[?r]f sTfcrm^ift^wi% n £\. n 
tt^ srfcwi^ I 

nmmt u ^a ii 

srfcr^rf sr?n[?n]*Tf^ »nnftr^ i 

w*ii?l*iniw 7 f^ <r?nf^ It ti' 

^jTnn»f^ vTFiTn^g i 

II £'» II 

*Rir5;5f ^ *nT?3 ^ r 

^ni[w]%rt er 397: <m?RfhT 9 f ti ££ 11 
11 

^yflr^iii.Tnri dnifii^iwni ir 11 

'«ii?ifi|^«rflt ^ srf^ trt ^ 11 ^0 ii‘ 

3^Wia[*r]^ i 

jrRwprrePTT tot ^rraftrarr ?t 5 n?ni^i 

3XT[?r]^ ^ a^jmT’MwfcT « » 

g 5 TTnT:[ 5 rJ i» 

, ■ . vRpH.^Wy^ T * 4 V ^ H » 

?T ’5if?i': sifinnrT wi ^iR^rn ?nTT 1 

JRn^ sivWT n 11 II 

%<*ivwr jp 5 w*rr w^rg: ywHw 1 

H V l f^w Tf^ II n 
^Rr 1 

3 MW^^]PH*^|II?T 115^4 ST^T^ It II 



Tbo date in the first versa is of extraordinary interest. It shows distinctly that Hemacandra, 
like the other SVctSmbaras, put the NirvSiia of Mshavira 470 years before the bc^ning of the Vjkrama 
bm. Foronly 1669-470 ■ gives the right date V, S. 1190 for the beginning of Kumarapala’s reign. 
Jacobi, ^af;w»«ir«, p. 8, has called attention to the fact that Ilemacandra’n statements in the 
Partr'iTfoparcan do not coincido srith the usual calculation. The coronation of Candragupta is there, 
Tin, 339, placed 155 years after the Nirvana, wberoas the old GdthSa odd another sixty yean The 
latter say that Jlahavlra died in the lught when Bilaka vras crowned. According to them, PAlaka 
reigned CO years, tlic Nandas 165, and between Candragupta’s coronation end the beginning of the 
Vikrama.crB, 255 years passed. Upon this Jacobi based two hypotheses, firstly that Hemacandra, 
having referred to a better tradition, left out the axty years of PAlaka, and secondly that ho placed the 
Nirv&iis, 410 years before the beginning of the Tiknma era, in the year 407/66 B. Q, I do not tMn V 
that these dedoctloas arc tenabb. For, accordingtothef'anYif/apamin VI, 243: 


12 



irrnrt 


Oo 


Nanda I ascended the throne 60 years after MahaviraV deatli. ’:Tli'c Catculationof the Paris'i?t(' 4 ^(f^rvaii 
is therefore this: from the Nirvana up toNanda I sixty years, from Nanda I’s coronation up to 
Candragupta’s coronation 95 years, or a total of 155. From this, Jacobi’s fii-st premise is proved wrong. 
As regards the second one, it has so far not been proved that Homacandra, like the Qdihde, placed 
only 255 years between Candragupta dnd the boginhiug of the Vikramia-'era.’, The circumstance that, 
according to the Mahdvvi'acaritci, the Nirvana took place 470 years before Vikrama, makes it probable, 
(unless there is a careless mistake in the Parte istaparvan) that Hemacandra dr his authority counted 
315 years between Candragupta’s coronation and the beginning of the Vikrnma-Samvatand similarly, like 
the Ceylonese Buddhists, placed the former event too earlj'. For this reason, it seems to mo that the 
assumption of the S'votambaras of the 12th century having two dates, 597/6 and 467/6 B. C. for Vardha- 
mana’s Nirvana, is not likely. In Note 15 to my lecture about the Jainas, p. 38 of the separate reprint, 
I have shown that the date 467 /66 B, C. for Vardhamana’s . death cannot be correct, if S akyamuni 
Gautama died about 477 B. C. . . , ' 


67. The statement that Vngbhata was a. minister of Kumarapala is found in the K\m\dra^ 
vihdrapme'asti, verse 87, see Peterson,- Third Report, App., p. 316. This -point is of some importance. 
For Vagbhata does not occur in the inscriptions of Kumarapala’s reign, wliich have so far boon made 
known. However, as the PrOjs'asti is by a pupil of Hemacandra’s, its statement deserves credence. The 
Prahhdvalcacaritra XXII, 676 mentions V. S. 1213 as flie. yoar.of the consecration of the temple at 
S'atrunjaya; the Prahandhacintdmani, p. 219, V. S. 1211. The Kumdraj^dlacarUa, p. 184 agrees 
with the latter work. - • . • • 


The date of the consecration of Ainrabhata’s temple in Broach- occurs in the Kumdrapdktearita, 
p. 185. - . ’ ..... 

68. The extract from the Mohai'djapardjaya, in which amongst others the last verse, eVi- 
s'vetdmhara-Homacandravacasdm etc. quoted by Kielhom, Report of 1880-81, ocemT?, begins in the 
Kvmdrapdlacarita, p. 161, line 14, and ends on p. 177, lino 1. The passage in question is to be 
found on p. 167, lines 17 ff., where we read:-. 


ain!i2>d: [*] 

?Trft §o ^ ^ 'Trm snrr^ i 

^ if ' :..j 

- 69. The MS. in question is described by Peterson,.. T/iir^, Jfeporf, App. I, p. 67. Theln- 
Bcriptionris the presentation of land by the '. Jlfa5a?na.n^aM«6 Pratapasimha,'. which is preserve'dTin the 
temple- of -Pars'wiiaffta in Naddula-Namdol. The beginning of the same reads, - according to'the copy 
wMch I made in.l873: . . , . . .. i. . . ' - 

As the inscription contains a. presentation to' fee -Jainas, one might surely expect a^mention 
of Kumarapala’s conversion^ In case-fee' same had already talren place before that time. The '^act data 
of tins is, according to Dr. Schram’s calculation, January. 20thr '1156, a Friday,-; . 

69a. The AUx/mhdracvMmmi is written in Wfrcf^i aid is provided' ^fe a veiy clear, ^ detailed 


j.,; j 
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commentary, _ contajnin" a largo number of examples to illiistrate the rules. Tho work consists of eight 
’Adhyaycu,^ the contonta of vrliich is as follows;- 

L Mafujala, Purpose of Poetry, Qaali&cations of iho poet, the Nature of Poetry’, thotliroo u'atfia 
^ ‘of the word, pp. 1-48. 

-II. The doctrine of the Rame, pp. 40-90. 

III. Tlio errors of poetic composition, pp. 07-109. 

IV. Tlio advantages of poetic composition, pp lCO-174, 

V. The SahdOlavx^araB, pp. 175-200. 

VI. The Arlh(Ho.i!d;:dTa9, pp. 201-250. 

VIL Tlie suitable characters for poetic presentation, pp. 251-279. 

VIIL Tlic kinds of poetic composition, pp. 280-291. 


Tlio 3IS. whicli I used, is India OfTice Dbrary { Samlcrit-MSS,, Bflhler) No. 111. -It was 
put together by S'astri Vfvmanncarya Jhalkikor, after a comparison of several old MSS. 


70. See VAjl/to/aZanyatm, od. Borooah, IV, 45, 70, 81, 85, 125, 129, 132, 152. 


In the fifth and olgblli paswigos Jayosiinha’a victory over Vorvaraka or Barbaroka is mentiono*!, 
■which is spoken about in the BiyoaVayaiawya and in tlie Qxulukya-lascriptlona. 

71. About tlie Borlin*iIS. of Chan<lonvjf&$ana or C/(aru?<tiV2^<imant, see Weber, Kaialog.^ 
vol. II, sect I, p. 208. We must odd to his description tliat tho leaves 27, 29-31, 30-40, show, bosidas 
llio usual figures on the left, tho symbols of the old nl-earapaih*. Tlio Commentarj* on tho small work 
is very detailed and contains, according to tho coloplwn of tho Josalmlr MS. 4100 OrontAns. I liad no 
SIS. of the latter at my dlspoail for Uiis work. My remarka are based upon notes previou-ly taken. ' 

72. Atan'il'draai^tTmant, III, 2 lias, in explanation of tlio error: 




7a Tlio Nilmrtnvlhl is reprintal in B.>htlink-and nicu's e-litlon of AMWAdrw. 

cinMmani. As regards tho Berlin 3ISS. eco Weber, KaUih^,, vol. II, sect. I, pp. 258 t Tlio work 
agrees to a very remsrkablo extant uith Uw older r«ik*y«w« of YfidavaprakAs'a, from which a number 
of rare words lias been bonwe<l. 


74. Tlie U montione<l in Ow list of Itemacamlra’s works at the cad of the PralAdmlw- 

earitra under tho name Wo read tirere, XXII, 830-40: 


qtrnF imr5iTn^[«] i 

w rruSt n ii 

W •imU: i 

m[sn]jrKhn! n c\^ n 

«rnir*mtwn^ umjyrfaftfhriit n tt 


w <:T«rtr[dj | 

»x tfrTTTTmrrrl w d <\\ u 

XfV nfif^TtrmitinVT ^ ff ftrn I 

wmift w rr?wht>r[^ m uu q g 


M m y., stinli Jw Uir,vin^^ 
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•iSUl'^S, .pp. -6f., and-thaList'of t\xe ElpJdmtone' College CbUectimv 2^^^ under -Kos/ia.. ^^ere is a 

copy oithe Ifighttnpiisepd, dTwnyciJccMda, iutho 2)ececi/)i College Coliecticyn 2870177, No. 73o, 

75. The verses, in which Kmharapala is named, are found in Pischel’s edition ('Bombay 
Sanslrit Series No. XVn ) I, 97, 107, 116, 127; II, 39, 90; III, 46; IV, 16; VI, 10, 19, 26; 
VII, 7, 13, 40, 53. Those addressed to Culukka or Calnkka are:- I, 66, 84; II, 30; VI,, 5, 7,15, il7, 
111; Vlir, 51. We may also remark that Jayasimha-Siddhariija is named in one single verse -If, 4, 
and that his victory over Barbaraka is mentioned. 

The verse IV, 32, perhaps refers to the same king 

“0 earthly tree of Paradise , 0 thou, whose strong arm is like unto a tree, the gutters of the’ houses in 
Paitthana are filled with the sap of the strength of thy elephants.” . , . 

Bhaudarkar has recently discovered fragments of a liistorical work, which speaks of -a 
conquest of Pratisthana-Paithan by Jayasimha, see Mepori on the Search, for Sanskrit Mamiscri-pts of 
188S-84, p. 10, It is also possible that Hala-Satavahana is meant by the "earthly tree of Paradise”, as 
his namealso occurs otherwise in the.I^asfiiidTJiamaZo!;. 

76. Prahandhacintamani, ^pp. 225-226, relates, that Kmnarapala was guilty of a h’nguistic 
solecism, when he used the word ivste&d oi- ‘iipama, or aupamyanu Then, we are told, he 

studied the beginning with the with -some Pandit or other. In one year he 

absolved three Kdvyas with the Commentaries, and then received the title othononr Vicm'aoaturmul^a. 
The same story occurs in the Kumdrapdlacarita, p. 105, where Hemacandra is mentioned as the teacher. 

■ 77. An interesting proof . of the significance of Jainism in Aj^lvad before Hemacandra’s time 
is furnished by the discovery • of the drama which was recently, published byPan^t 

Durgaprasada in the Bomhay Edvyamdla. The piece was written by the fimous poet Bilhana, and- was 
intended to be acted in the temple of S antinath at the feast of Nabheya, which was instituted by the 
miniMer ' Sampatkara ( Samtu ? ), The first verse of the Nandi, an imitation of the beginning of the 
Ndgdnanda, is therefore addressed to the Jina. The hero, as stated by the poet in Act I, verse 10 him- 
self, is the son of Bhimadeva, i.- e. Idng Karm, who reigned from V. S, 1120 to 1150. -Other evidence 
of the influence of the Jainas' at the court of Ai^va^ may be found in the Pros' a 'stis of the old MSS, 
where many Jainas are mentioned as occupying official positions under, the first .Caulukyas, especially 
in the department of finance. ' ' 

“78. ' The story is found in Kumdrapalacarita, pp. 137 ffi, and its contents areas follows 
When Kumarapala was inclined towards Jainism, the Brahmins called in Eajaca^a Devabodhi. This 
was a .great=Yogi, who had made the goddess Bharat! subnussive to him,-and'was acquainted with sorcery 
and Imew the past and the future, .After the king, had heard that Devabodhi had coma in to. the 
neighbourhood of Auhilvada, he received him with great honour, and led him to his palace. The 
greater part of the day passed in ceremonies of reception. In the afternoon the long worshipped. a 
picture of S'antinatha in the presence, of the whole court. Then Devabodhi admonished him to desist 
from the Jaina faith. When Kumarapala praised the latter on^aecount of the 'Ahimsa doctrine and 
blamed the S'rauta Dharma on account of the Hjcasa, Devabodhi caused the gods Brahman, Visnu . and 
S'iva, as well as the seven Cauluhya-princes — Mularaja and his successors — to appear; and they of course 
spoke in fovour of the religion of the Vedas. On the following morning' Hemacandra considerably out- 
did Devabodhi’s feats. At first he caused hig seat to' be pulled away, ■ and then executed the trick which 
was supposed to be a great favourite amongst the .Yogis,' namely, that of holding himself, up in mid-air. 
Then he caused the entire Olympus of the Jainas to appear- before the -king, . together with all the king’s 
ancestors, who worshipped the Jinas. Finally he’ explained that the apparitions were only an illusion, 
just as those produced by Devabo(M had been, Only that which . Somanatha had told the king in the 
temple of Devapattana was the truth. This of course assured his victory. - Begarding Devabodhi, who 
^45 probably a histbrical personage, see also above, page YO. . ‘ - . ■ ; 
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■ 79 . Merutungi’g statomont is quoted nbovo, page 30 and Note Cl. Ho says wrongly tliafc 
;thii ‘2Vi9a?JiS'<dd&5pwrit?acarUa was wtillon Ijoforo tlie Yogai’adra. Tins statooiontr is ropoatod by 
Jinaman^m. THiq .Pralihavahxcariira XXII, 775 tt and 890 ffi gives tlio date of tbo two worja 
as much later, but it puts the Togas'astra first. 

. 80. The first four P'rahae^as of the Toga^dslra are known through E. 'Windisch’s edition 

and translation in the X<nisc7tn/i d<?»* Pcutscken MorgC'nldnclischcn OescUecliaft, voL XXVIII, pp. 185 
ff. The contents of the last eight Prafcds'as, which are preserved only in very few MSS. are as follows 

Prahda'a Vt about certain exercises belonging to tlie Toga and their results, as they are taught 
by others, according to tlie Commentaiy of Patailjsli and others. To these belong 1) the Prdndydma, 
l^ which one learns how to control the winds of the body and the Manets, a'h 1-25, 2) the DkdranS, 
by which one learns how to conduct the winds into any parts of the body one likes, and to draw 
them out again, aX 26-35, 3 ) the observation of the movements of the winds in the body, by which 
one can foretell death and life, fortune and misfortune, 36-120, 4) other methods of predetermining 
the death tluough meditation and divination, s'!. 121-224, 5) methods of determining victory and 
defeat, success or failure of undertakings and so forth, sX 225-251, 0) the cleansing of the the 

arteries, wliich are the paths of the wind, aX 252-263, 2) the Vedhavidhi and Parajpiirajyravcs'a, the 
art of separating the soul from the body and of causing it to enter other bodies, s'L 264-273. 

Prahdi'a-VI, snokos?, about the futility of Parapwropravw'a and PrdndySma for gaining 
aalvaUon, — for which purpose, however, the PTatydJiSv<x taught by some is useful, -and about the rarla 
of the body which come into question for meditation ( dhydna ). 

Praha^a VII, slokas 28, the Pi»4<ulha DhySm, the meditation about bodies, with its five 
Bub-divUlona called Dhdrana, viz., the Parthivl, AgwyhMdrutl, VCiTuri-i and Tatro^fiil, see Bhai.i^kar, 

lUpoTi of iSSSIB/,, pp. 110 - 111 . 

Prakda’a VIII, slokas 78, the Podaaha'Dkyana, tlio meditation on sacred words or fiyllables, 
which one imagines as written upon lotus-loaves, ( see Bhfind&rkar, loc. dt, p. Ill ). 

PntJcds'a IX, ^okaa 15, the Bupaetha Dhyana, the meditation on the form of Arhat, ( see 
Bhliii^rkar, loc. oil. p. 112 ). 

Praku^aX, i^okaa 24, ( 1 ) the PupSlUa Phyd-m, the meditation on the formless Pammdtman, 
.which is only intelligence and rapture, 1 . o. the released soul, with which one identifies oneself, thereby 
making oneself like unto it; ( 2 ) another division of meditation, in 4 parts, namely, Ajhddhyuna, 
Apdya\ncayod]^ydna,YipdiiaviwyadIiyS.'na and SarM^lidmadhydna, 

Prufctts'ft XI, aTokas 01, the S'tJIa Dhyano; eco BlJUj'^rtkar, loc. cit. p. 110. 

■pmfcas'rt XII, sTokas 65, concluding remarks of the author, based upon liia own experience, 
upon tlrat wluch ta espocially necessary to the TogI and leads liim to salvation. 

It is now easily understood why this part of tlio work, wliich b really the part wluch justifies 
’ the title, lias not been much copied, whilst the MSS. of the first four Pntkda'as are even now often 
explained to laymen os a text*book for their duU^ 

Tlio Commentary to the Toga/datra was written by Hemacandra after Uio complotiou of the 
text os well fls of Iho VitanTz/orfotra, wliicli, according to the P«i6ctndAa«, belonged to the Tcga- 
t/’Oftra, (Note 81'). For verses of the latter ( i. c. Uio Vltardgaeiolra J art> often quoted, c. g. II 
7; III, 123; IV, 103; and the lost verso of the Tq;aa'«etra oven in the eaqilanatioa of J, 4. * ’ 

■ The explanation of the first four Prafcfls'o* is extraordinarily detailed. Tho words of the text 

are expounded ^very numerous quoUtloas, and tho stories, to whicli allusion is made,' am related at 

great length. , It la especially interesting that tho legend of Sthulabhadra in HI, 131 ia given in almost 

exactly the sataa words as in tho PanYsf/aparwinVIXI, .2-103 and IX, 65-llla, without, bowover 



there being any mention of the existence of the latter vrork. Amongst Hemacandra's own 'vrorks. quotations 
are taken, generally with the mention yo.d avocamn or yad ulcto,m ajSnxdhhih, from the Grammar, the 
DhdtxvpdfJia, the AbhidkdnacmtdmG>ni and the lAngdnVjs'a-sand besides the Vlto,r.dgastotra, In addition, 
the Commentary often gives appended explanations of the author in the case of difficult points, which .are 
introduced with the words atrani-are s'IoImIu At the end of the Commentary on Pra/f«a ft IY there is 
a verse hinting that the first main section has been concluded : ’ ^ 


ir^T^: il 


The conculsion of the work, XII, 55 I'eads thus: 

HT II HH II 


J 


^ ^TcTT I I ^Is^ill^-I^ I ^rfr7T5TS?Tni?n5g^3[ni; 

5n^'l I d>RA/cf I IF^ t 

R q I ^ ^^jTi^rrsT^qjTsr 2rhrRn%¥2ft R.'Aof q>RTT^ 

‘5^5?IT0l: 5gt?T^ f?r^T Yfit fTt%%[uWT]g; 5qRT^ ^ II • ' , ' .'; 

U 9 II ' . . , 

%n ^7^ vRt ^T^wra; li q II 

- Tlien follows the famous Colophon. The MS. which I have before me] belonging to the library of 
the Vienna University, contains 167 leaves with 19 lines on each. page. . -Unfortunately the Igst page hqs 
suffered greatly - through use, and cannot be completely ■ deciphei-ed, -, The date seems -to be missing. 
However, the very archaic script makes it probable that the MS.' is ’ about 300-¥0'0 years ‘old. The 
'Grandidg'ras olihe smgh Prahas'as ave: Pr, 1=2000; Pr. II=:3500; Pr. 111=3900; Pr'lV=2300- 
Pr. V = 640; Pr. YI=18; Pr. YII=39; Pr. YIII=149; Pr. 'IX=21;. Pr. X.=&4; R-. XI=210; Pn 
XII, illegible. It is also added that the GranthasaihJchycl of the, last eight Prakds'qs is 1500 and that 
,of the whole is .12,000, winch cannot be quite correct. Old ,MSS. of the. work' am described. in Dr. 
Peterson’s First Report, App. 22, 57 and m Third Repox't, ' A-pp. li, 15, ’74, M?, 176.' .The oldest, 
Third Report, p. 74, is, of the year Y, S. p51, and was therefore written 22 years after "Himacandra*^ 
death, ■ ‘ - . - ' . ; . ' 7 

- • -81. According to a MS. which was recently, sent .to ine from Bombay ^the VMcvrdgqstotra con-; 

sists of twenty -quite short sections, -eachof. which bearsihe name.stara' or '_ 2 Jra^;a 8 'a;*' ' ■ • ' r.y 

' ; . . 1 ) Pj’astdrcmdstarah, B s'lo/cffs, begins: • ' ■'■.'■■ ' '.7 

^113 ir.. ' ;,7 r.7.f. ' rr 


.■.5in=9?4ur.u?T^; 
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■- 2) ' Saha,Jati8'^ya»((iVdh,''0 B'lohti, begids: 


a.«i<ni<4>iHw; awta 11 1 1I 

3) Karmafcsayajalktavah, 15 i'lohas, 

4) Surakiiatis'ayoBUivah, 14 B'lohut, 

5) Pratiharyaskwah, 9 b'IoJcob. 

6) Prdtij)aJc?anirdsaBtuvah, 12 B'lchit. 

7) JayadMrirviirdBUBkiViih, 8 e'fofa/r. 

8) E/idntanii'ttsastoyaA, 12 B'lohiB^ 

9) Kaliddvah, 8 B'iofcaB. 

10) Adhhv-tastavah, 8 s'lolcas. 

11) Mahitastavah, 8 ^lohis. 

12) Vairagyastavaht 8 s'tohttS. 

13) HetunirdeoBlavah, 8 B’lohts. 

14) TogasiddhiBiavali, 8 ^lolxts. 

■ ' 16) BhaUUtavah, 8 B’lohv>. 

; • ^ 1(5) £\rnaQarhdM<xvo.h, 9 

17) S'’arat«yamarta«fava/», 8 Alohas, 

18) Kathorohtislavah, 10 B’lohos. 

10 ) AjMslfivali, 8 B'lckai. 

20) A(fi8iavah,8e'lohx8; It ends: 


’tn? trc II « II 

Tlio Btolra is n eliort pooUc compoodlum of Ibo Jaina-doctrio'?, and may havo boon Hcraacandra’s first 
attempt to acquaint Kom&rapala with tiio teachings of Joinism. 

82. /n<?ian ilntigiwry, vol. IV^ pp. 268-2C0. 

83. The story of Yuka^dhara le to bo found in tlio P«i6a»wZAaei«ianvtnt p, 232, and tliat 
ottho punishment oflnksain tlvo Pra&ft(Tt«fa«ytri(m XXII, 823-830, KoUmna of Naddrda is a 
Hstoricol porsonago, and is jnontionod in on inscription of V. S, 1218, eoQ above, page 88. Tlio issue 
of tho edict of Amllri is, of course, menlionefl abo in all the PraMTKi/tfls. In tho Pr(ih!i5vakac<tritm 
XXII, 601, wo road tliftt it was announced in ((to wJiofo kingdom with (Iio sound of drums In tho 
PmbrtndftucinWTnrtni pp. 211, 243 it is said that Ibo edict was issued for n limited period of fonrtoon 
years. In tho KimarapSfacariia it Is monhone-l on p. 144, lino 16, pp. 162. fll, and many dotaiLs aro 
given, which repeat and extend (ho accounts of the Dcyatfraya and of tho Pmba^/mcintdrmini. 

84. PraS/idmlacaritra XXII, 600-601; ifnmfrrapdftfwrifa p. 164. 


85. PrfiMdt'airtcariim XXII, C92-702; PraJrtmttatfinfdmnni pp. 21C-217; Ktimdrandla. 
caritrt p. 205, whore an anewloto of a certain case is also related; Kiriifcaxmiidt II 43-4J Tl * 
PralMvakacariim remarks in verso 603 expressly that it was the mcrohants ( uyaiwMrm 1 wh 
fortune was confiscated if they died without leaving eons. Thfl passage, just monUoaed in tho Abhi;^ 
iws'fll-untofa, is to bo found in the 6th Act, pp, 135-130, ed. Pischel, ^ ^ 


vihara. 



S6. The very much spoiled vei'ses, FrahlidMhr^.Yitrct XXII, 608^09,' refer, to ihe 'Samara- 
There is a second passage ahoub the buildings; verses 683-^89, vrhero vre read;' 


iHR^^TT 11 11 

^ ^ 1 

0 sn?TT^: n ^<£a il 

sr^’Ti^ 1 

^ It 11 . 

=u §Mynd^ltS « 


^rmRRT: 



5^gq’<JnTt%[:] 11 ^<se> u' ■ 

11 \^ 9 , It 



Hemacandrafe advice, upon which KumarapSla was to build 32 temples as penance for the sins 
of his 32 teeth, is be found, Ico.cit. verse 701. Thirdly, inverses 722-726, there is an accpimt of a 
temple in S'atmfijaya, which was ^ishmtas high, and which, as the author adds, is still to be' seen' 
at present. 


The fourth passage consists of verses 807-821 : ' ■ 

vnf i . . 

=0% ?T^.ii <;o\» il 

11 <lo<J 11' 

^ ^ ^ iw < a [?=a;3 I- 

5?Tru^i5^jy?ff 5^; 11 covn 
srar snirq^ ^ i - ^ 

w 5?7 11 «9o u" 

5rr^^[=a3 ^ il i i| - 
^ ^ ^waji^ruT 1 

5[qj|5Tf3taFq(?) ^<rgq?a-|4t II '<£9^ Ih 

^ srmi^ ?T?ii |. 

^knpnqrrfpqar] sr^PiRid's u u 
^ ^ gr afovn- 5mrr I ' - = - 

uiKfcif^Tii =51. 5^ qgr?^ ?x?it:ii <jsa ii. . . ' .:j 

’ - 3 ut[5t].^ gniT i_ . 

1|: - ; . - ; - - 

^ -• : - : : .. .■ .- ;- 



?mr55t} ii u 

^ ^ ^ ^^'^4dTj^HPr II li 

aror^: trotr^r: i 

5 n^^t?r n^fWif^i^t^: n ^•^^ ii 

5?miT^[?TT^]lT3g^ «R% ^ II u 

u«RidMy^i «nwT«»w JnhT'<i«nj,£^ i 

r II II 


Tho same story is told in the KumSrapdlcieariia pp. 2G4, £. 

87. Prahandhacinidrnani pp- 210, 219, 231, 232, 23S. Jinaman^na repeals the accounts 
of his predecessors and gives us nothing new of importance, except that, on p. 282, lie brings the 
number of restorations made by Kumaropala up to 16,000. 

88. The minister Yas'odhavala is mentioned in the colophon at the bottom of a MS. of the 
K^^lp<icurJ^i, lUolhom, Report, App., p. 11. Soroes'vara in the Praaasti ( Kiriikatmudl App. A., 
pp. 6 and 14, verse 35 ) tells us of Yas'odhavala, the Paramliro prince of CaudrSvatl and Acalaga^h, 
that he fought with KumarapAla against M&lva and killed Icing Ball&ls. The PrabhSvakacaritra 
knows that he was placed upon the throne by KumIUrap&Ia after the sentence of his node Vikramasiihha. 
'Vikramasimha is not mentioned by Somea'vara, but, on the other hand, ho is mentioned in the 
Pvydt'rayamahdhcLvi/a. The princes of Candrftvati were not very powerful, and wore vassals of the 
Caulukyas in the 12tU and 13th centuries. It is tberofore not improbable that Yas'odhavala was for a 
time Kumarapala’s Pradhao. About Kapardin, see, for instance, Pnj&aTMlAadnfdnKtni pp. 226-230; 
ftcconlmg to llio Proba-nd/tufeoja, p. 102, he was a Paramara-Bajput. 

80. Unfortunately I am not in a position to make quite exact statements os to the extent of 
this work, as 1 have only boon able to see a few extracts, -the JninaramdyaM printed in Calcutta, 
tho Paris’iftaparvan pubUabed by II, Jacobi in tI»o BthUothcca Indica, and the MS. of the Poyal 
Asiatic Society, which contains tho eighth Pnrvan. The MS. of tho Deccan Colle^o No. 47 Coll, 
0/1S74I76, in which Ihs Parrans I, U, lY are miBBing, is written upon 716 leaves, with 15L‘noon 
aside. Tlio Cambay-Bhoudar contains palm-loaf MSS. of Parvan I { Peterson, Ptrsf p. 87 ), II 
(Peterson, First jjcp., p. 10), III ( Peterson, First Jtep. A, p. II, JTAtrd A, p. 124), VII 
( Peterson, first Rep. A, p. 23, Third Rep., A, p. 145 ), VIII ( Potorson, First Rep. A, p. 34, Third 
Hep., A,, p, ), X ( Potoraon, Fmt Rep. A. p. 35 ) ami of tho Parie'-ithpanwl ( Potorson, 
First Rep., p, 33 ). Jinamaisjana’a ncconot ia to bo fonnd in tiro KmnSmpalamriUi p. 235, lino 10 
and b probably approximately correct, 

, 00. I discovered this work (see Report on S. MSS. 1879/SO, pp. 2,5 ) in a MS., where it follows 
tho text of tho Sanskrit JDfySs'rayaUvya. As regards other MSS., boo Peterson, Third Rep n 10 
andKiolhom, Report for 188018 J, p. 77, No. 874. It contains only 050 mens together with tl«j 
Commentary, Quotations from it are to bo found in Jinammi^na, Kutnarajxllacarita p. 194. The 
latter are tho only ports oftholittio work, which are now available to mo. 

01. Sec BOhtlingk and Kiou, AhAulAdnaeintumani p. VII. 
istsnr tod®®*™. ncconUngtomy wpyfamNo. 702, RyAM CoRtai CeUetihiv 

^1^ ereiw? jrfMirn o t ii 
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^ ^:^rE#[nT3 CFTCHT^TT | 

^ ^4Tfir ^ g^Tf^5T ;3^fa^ j^'4 y< 

f^cT^T % II ^ II ' 

Compare also Th. Zachariao, Bcitrd ge Cur indiscJicn L^ixlcograjd'Ji, PP- '‘^ ^ 

that Homacandra -wroto tho beginning of the Commontaiy himself; Zaclmriao declares this to be possible. 

93. There are 5ISS. of this Avork with a Commonkrj' bv 3famseim, in the Doccan College 
Collection lS73j?'3, Nos. 195-196; 1&7317J,, No. 2SG: mO;Sl,' Tso. 413. I am unable to .say any- 
thing in detail about the work, as I have now no copy of it with mo- , 


94. As regards Eamacandra’s J?05r/i2i.ri7u2)rt, see my Bepovi on the Scorch for S. MSS. 1371^73 
There is one copy of the work in the Bcccan College GoUeciion I375i77, No. 760. The Colophon of the 
Mirhhayabhlmoi is given in Petei'son’s iivet Jteport, App. P* S®* Eamacandra seems to have mixed 
himself up with the intrigues about the succession to the throne, ( page II ) at the end of Kumarapala’s 

reign, and to have worked against Kumamprila’s nephew Ajnyapaln. 3Vhen, however, Ajayapula came 

to the thi'one, he caused him, as Meruturiga ( rraMmlhacinidmnr-i p. 248 ) relates, to be roaste-I 
alive on a copper plate. Yas'as'candra is mentioned in the PrahhdroJxt^ciritro, XXII, 746; Prethandhet- 
cintdTno.ni p. 206, p. 223; and Trn.mfTmpdIoco.rit(i. ji. lS8;'Balncandra and Gunac.andra in the PlVjTwxtci-" 
palomrita p. 283; see also above, page 57. In the Er/irtyrianuZrosd atJe&alniir there are fcagmants 
of s'Tl^PfimOiCeindTa-G-unncondrcivirociid si'02)o,jfi(t-Dr<ivy(il<n}dMrofl7d. After the ijilyoAkapTaJcd^'ah 
stands the date Samvat 1202. Morutuuga, ( PrahandhncinidTnani p. 230 ) relates an anecdote about 
Udayacandra, which may possibly have a liistorical basis. Once, we are told, he was reading the 
Yogas'dstra to the king in the presence of his teacher. Y hen ho came to the v'erse, III, 105 : 

I ho repeated the last words sev'cral times. Homacandra asked him whether there 
was anything wrong in the MS. He answered that, according to^ the grammar, it sliould read 
as enumerations of the limbs of animals took the -singular ending in the Bvandva. Thereupon his 
teacher praised him. -All the MSS., have the singular in the passage in question, and the Commentary 
refers to the Grammar according to which the same is required. As regards Udayacandra 's . explanation 
of his teacher^s Grammar, see Note 34. 

■ 95. The first verse is to be found in the PralKmdhacinidvmni, pp. 216-217, and Pmhhavaka-- 
caritra i^II, 701; .the second in the Prahandhacini-dmani p^ 223 and PrahhavalucarUrd XXU, 
765; the thud in the Prahci'iidhoci'iitdmopi p. 224 and ■Kvjmai'ogyalaceiriia, p. 188. The Pcipddkd 
is mentioned in the Praho'iidiioointdmo.ni p. 238 and the half- verse which completes ' the one begun 
by the mimster Kapardin, oh p. 228. The description of the way in which -ISumarapala" fulfilled the 
twelve Jaina Vows, is given in the A-iMuarapatecaritu, pp. 187-21o, 

96. Frahandhahosa pp, 99-100: - - - - - . _ . . : - . . 


^ ?Tf|q7 

il5}l %TT I ^TSTT | ^ ^TRiT I 

I d'=il[^UW; I vrrf^UT^ I ^ ^ 

I snjen \ I 

I ^ q^iqt 

Jinamandana's version is to be found in the Kv/nid^rapaUmrita} pp. .155-ff. 

C T- 
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07. Prahan(lhacintd)mni, p. 233 nnd pp. 234*35. Both tho storios fitand in a rovorso ordor 
In tho Kwmdrapdlacarita, pp. 190 and 191. 

08. Pnibhdvnhicaritra XXII, 703 IT.; p. 2^1 ; Kurndrapdlacarita, 

pp. 24G f, 

99. rmbandlMcintiiTiia'Ai, pp. 240; Prahandhah> 9 d, PP. 112 fi!; Kumdrapdlacarita, 
pp. 2G8 fr. 

100. K^iradrapulnoarilft, p. 207. 

101. rrahhCivahacarilm XXII, 731 ff; rraUimVuxcintCima^i, pp. 223 f.; Kimurapalacania, 
pp. 188 L 

102. PrahandhacintdnUi^it pp* 243 t; Prahaiidha7:0?a, pp. 100 t; Knmdi'apdlacavitct, 
pp. 150 fT. and 272 fT, 

103. Tho first story is fotmd in tho KttmdrapdlacctriUi, PP. 213 f. Tlio second one, which 
stands on pp. 207 t, at the end of the work, is in close relation to tho Brahmin-legend about 
S'ankarncilrya and Hamucarya, communicated by K. Forbes, ^fuld, pp, 165 f. Tho latter is probably 
only an adaptation of the Jaina legend in tho Brahmin spirit 

104. XXII, 710 fli; Kimdra 2 Htlacarita, pp. 23G i By ordinary palm* 

trees, tlw Phoenix sylvestris or KAarjtlra, which is common in \\^09tern Indio, is probably meant; by 
the HiQ/P'^iimetis of tfu^ Botassua fiabclUfonnis, rarer in Gujarat, ore probably meant. 

• ‘ 105. Prcibhavalacarilra XXU, 760, fT. Tlio remaiming Pr.ahandJia)^, too, maintain that 

KumarapUla pro«onted Ws kingdom to Homacandra. TIjo motive for tliis is, however, given difibrently,^ 

• 100. K\i.mdr(ipdlaeariUt, p. 14C. 

107. Kumdrapdlacarila, pp. 211-223. At tho end of the work, on p, 279, there is a further 
list of BiriKlaa, which diverges in many points. _ . , 

“108. Pi-ahhavaZacaAini XXII, 850 £; PrabandlMciniamoni, pp. 237 £; Prahandhahofa,. 
pp.*102-fil andp.‘112; KunidrapdUicarita, p. 243 and p. 270. 

'109, PHihlMv<itaearilr<xXXll.B52-5Z;PrahamVtacinidniani;-p-p.2W.; KuvUlra2ydtacariia,- 
pp. 286 ft • As Jinamani^na'fl accoxmt of tlio manner of Kumarapala's doatli may .possibly contain, 
historical elemente, it may bo given in full. Itruns(onpp. 284 £) as follows t. 

• ' - - ?nTT stwrnm 

j % ^ Hi 5?ranr!iw’i5iHr gnnr i fV^rr-' 

l5]5n[T]g5i:?7rTn[w]?[|]g spisf^ mn? i rr^l^] sira- 

i 

fi«Trf5RU; .. . , 

sTf?r«n%HT srfciTHiv fitr; \ 

^^[hktih] ... 

=^0 ^?rT*iT * ' 

• ^ ... , * - 
. . . ... ’TO ^ | 

. . VTOTTPTTO 

*' ?T «l[r^]»;rTrdi<THT^ II 

, Tlio omiltc«l lino contains a hopelessly mutilated Prakrit verso. 
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